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Important New Publications 


NOW READY 
Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of the Times at Petrograd. 


One of the best-informed books on the Russia’s national character, the work of the Soviets, and other topics neces- 
sary to an understanding of the Russian crisis. The author had lived in Russia from boyhood, and moreover was 


personally acquainted with the leaders of all parties. Fully illustrated. An exceptionally authoritative sa i 
Net, $5. j 


Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG, Correspondent in Russia 
(1917) for the Associated Press. 


Being familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fiuently, the author had opportunities for securing first-hand 
information and for personal observation of both men and events, such as probably no-other correspondent enjoyed, 
hence this book as material for the yet-to-be-written history of the Russian revolution is exceedingly valuable. 


Net, $2.50 
Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East By JEAN VICTOR BATES 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P. 


A long and intricate tangle of cause and ‘effect, stretching back into by-gone centuries! and complicated by the clash 
of rival religions, competing nationalities and conflicting claims, is involved in the Balkan situation. A better under- 
standing of the peoples of that peninsula such as this book gives is vital and essential. Net, $5.00 


Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer By E. T. MCCARTHY R.S.M., | 
M. 1. M. M., M. I. M. E., M. Am. I. M. E. 


Experiences, hazards and adventures, strange, interesting and unusual, by a Mining Engineer in the practice of his 
profession, in the United States, the Gold Coast, Morocco, Canada, the Rockies, Central America, Malaysia, China, 
Australia, New Zealand and Uruguay. Net, $7.00 


The Clash A Study in Nationalities By WILLIAM H. MOORE 


A study of the rights of the minority in any country, with especial application to the conflict between the province |) 
of Quebec and the Canadian government. Since this problem of nationalities is so prominent in the peace negotia- 
tions, the book has a value far beyond the light it throws on Canadian affairs. Net, $2.50 


En Route (On the Way) By JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS 


A new American edition of the famous novel by the author of ‘La Bas,” and “La Cathedrale,” etc. A marvellous 
portrayal of a soul’s evolution from the most debased state of materialism into a pure and intense spirituality, as 
much isolated from the ordinary psychological study as it is.from the conventional novel. Net, $2.50 


Charlotte Bronte 1816-1916 A Centenary Memorial 


Prepared by the Bronté Society, edited by Butler Wood, F.R.S.E., with a Foreword by Mrs. Humphry Ward. With 3 
maps and 28 illustrations. Among contributors of the critical essays, reminiscences and other matter, which make the 
book indispensable to the Bronté student, are Edmund Gosse, G. K. Chesterton, Arthur C. Benson, Bishop Welldon, 
the late Dr. Richard Garnett, Sir Sidney Lee and others. Net, $4.00 


Ulster Folk-Lore By ELIZABETH ANDREWS, F. R.A. I. 


A collection of Ulster traditions of “wee folk” in which are found traces of a race of dwarfs and of a warfare in 
which the capture of children possibly orginated a whole group of fairy tales. Ready newt week 


Essays in Lent By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Remarkable Lenten essays crystallizing the spirit of liberal Christianity, the enlightened common sense, and the 
beauty of expression characteristic of the late editor of The Outlook, in which these essays first appeared. Net, $1.00 


Studies in Electro-Physiology (Animal and Vegetable) By ARTHUR E. BAINES 


Mr. Baines is a consulting electrician, author of “Electro-Pathology and Therapeutics.” With thirty-one original draw- 


ings in color, illustrating electrical structure of Fruits and Vegetables, by G. T. Barnes—also other illustrations. 
Net, $5.00 


Studies in Electro-Pathology (Illustrated) By A. WHITE ROBERTSON 


The author aims to show that in both toxic and deficiency diseases the loss of natural electrical equilibrium precedes 
and determines the pathological changes and that electrical diffusion inaugurates cellular failure. Net, $5.00 


All of these may be obtained (postage extra) of any bookseller or direct from 


E..P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OHIO CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 
Office of C. N. Pond, Secretary of Extension Committee 
OseEriin, O. 
Dear Hustiers For Goon: 

Being mainly as Milton said he was, “old and blind,” perhaps I ought 
to drop most of my periodicals. . . . But your last ofter of two years 
for $6 fetches me. Hence enclosed please find my check for $6. At 
seventy-seven, after fifty-four years in gospel ministry, with my vision 
half gone, I am enjoying life wonderfully. And your Survey is one 
chief factor of enjoyment. 

Cordially, C. N. Ponp. 


Cotumsus, O. 
To tHE Epiror: 

Much as I should like to send you a cooperating subscription I cannot 
do so this year, for this is my senior year at ., and a student’s 
income is small. 

_1 thoroughly believe in Tue Survey and its work and desire that its 
circulation may increase this year in proportion as its efficiency is grow- 
ine: ane that end my Survey is passed on and, be assured, it is gaining 
riends. 

Success to you in these present times of your opportunities. 


Sincerely, eK M ki 


The Survey. City, Iowa. 

We must have THE Survey waiting for Mr. —————— in-case he returns 
from France this year. I wish I might tell you the part it takes in my 
“little life.” _The Parent-Teachers’ Association asks me to give a talk 
on “‘ Play.” I cannot do it, but I furnish material for such a talk from 
my Survey file. 

Believing that a talk on the League of Nations would be sppronriste for 
our Christmas missionary program, I found material in Tue Survey; 
in its book reviews I found supplementary material. 

I. has now spent fourteen months as a ‘“‘Y” man abroad 
and wishes on his return to establish a ‘‘ Soldiers’ Church” “like my 
blessed hut,” where men in work clothes can hear the good tidings in the 
same room in which they frequently have movies. If only a community 
could be found small enough and broadminded enough to crave such a 
church ! Tur Survey comes and puts before us a design of a ‘“ Liberty 
Church ” realized. Seriously—how could we find a community of workers 
other than munition workers who would rejoice to have such a church and 
such a leader? Mr. has authorized me to get him a position— 
something which at such great distance he cannot do so wel Bade cae 
The shildcen and I have asked him to remain, however, until Pershing 
returns. If we were permitted in time to join him, he might continue 
his work for soldiers indefinitely ‘‘ ver there.” 

I enclose our subscription promise. 

ours truly, M 


PALAMA SETTLEMENT 
Honorvutv, T. H. 


D———.. 


Noy. 29, 1918. 
To tHE Epitor: ' “ 

My first thought was to decline to become a cooperating member this 
year, not for lack of appreciation, but on account of added financial bur- 
dens caused by the present high cost of living. 

On second thought, however, I have decided to become one. I cannot 
poectenge the future, but if possible I will renew this membership in the 
uture. 

I have been a constant reader of Tue Survey for the past thirteen 

ears, and while I have not always agreed with all it has said, I have 
ound it very helpful in maser both my work and phsloeg hy. 

Shut away in these islands, from close contact with my brothers in the 
profession, it has been a source of help and inspiration to me and for 
that reason, if no other, I deem it my duty to respond to your appeal. 

Wishing THe Survey the best of good fortune for the coming year. 

Yours sincerely, as. A, Ratu. 


The Long Table: Survey Associates and readers are cordially 
invited to draw up a chair, Friday afternoons at 4 o’clock in the 
Survey library, 112 East 19 street.. 

Friday, April 4, John A, Fitch, of the Survey staff, will tell of 
what he saw and heard of the textile strike at Lawrence. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 H 23 
St., New York. For national employment serv- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ers; Maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
xormerly AMEKICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
ing ; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics. 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pampniets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis BH. Lakeman, §act- 
ing exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
gions free on request. Annual membership dues, 


EUGENICS REGiISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
ae era gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
ork, 


Commission on the Church and Sccial Sery- 
ice; Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y ; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rey, Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey. Hdmund deS. Brunner, exec, sec’y; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 E. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert EB. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes them a means of common expression ; 


provides for cooperative enterprises during 
Leh ape reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ng. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Wifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Dliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 


graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLO PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information ashe | race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
ate school; foreign work; war work coun- 
ceils. : 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; Jegislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Ohild Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. ‘ 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y ; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
Hons through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director ; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
a at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies, Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete, Information bureau. Momberahip, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Deh pis and Correction, Cyrus B, Adams. 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

sag Agencies and Institutions, Robert ‘W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord, 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BE. Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
natien, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
eter pkg emocratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers: 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN'S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Mad 
To mobilize and train 


specific service along social and economic 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th St, 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. — 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Hlla Phillips Crandall, 
R, N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pub! 

health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Healt 

Nurse, subscription included in membership, 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. {4 


> ; Le 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


~—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 H. 22 St. 


New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


Labi nie ernie ce SC ae 

ert Colgate, pres.; Rus agega Teas. 5 

C. Baker, vagal Me rooms 20-21 465 Lexington 
k. Composed of non-commercial 

rotec- 

girls. 


Ave., New Yor 
agencies interested in the guidance and 
tion of travelers, especially women an 
Non-sectarian, 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago, Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protectig 
legislation. Information given, Official organ, 
Life and Labor. H 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. 0. 

AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madiso 

Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on ‘Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improye- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Hugenics gee and 
lecture courses and various allied activities, 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie, dir, 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 EB. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Heipi 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Reme 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W oodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission goy’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOOIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Bdward T. Devine,’ Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors ; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Forei Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sou 
furnishes information on all phases of the 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 2, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America’ 
under the War Department and Navy De 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements 
social and recreational activities of the camp 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee,.pres.; H. 
Braucher, sec’y, = 


February 28, 1919. 

ESTERDAY the peace parliament of employers and 
workers convened by the British government met in 
the Central Hall. Five hundred workers were pres- 
" ent and three hundred employers. The workers rep- 
resented general workers, the Triple Alliance of miners, 
transport workers and railway men, the engineering trades, 
shipbuilding, cotton, and also those trades which have been 
gathered in under the Whitley council scheme. . Of the 
Whitley councils Sir Robert Horne, the new minister of labor, 
said: “The great positive reform to which one looks with 
the most hope for the prevention of industrial disputes in the 
future is the scheme which Mr. Whitley’s committee sub- 
mitted to the country not long ago. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion at all that the whole movement of modern life is in favor 
of the workmen being allowed some share in the control of 
industry in future.” But it was noticeable at this parliament 
of producers that the Triple Alliance brought in its own sep~ 
arate proposals, and that the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers refused to be bound by any action taken at this 
conference. 

The Whitley councils, in other words, while they have 
already been set up in twenty-six organized trades and are 
about to spread out over twenty-four more, so that already 
they are covering the working activities of two and a half 
million persons, have nevertheless failed to prevail in the storm 
centers of the industrial world. They have not taken hold 
of the miners, transport workers, railway men, shipbuilders, 
engineers and cotton spinners and weavers. Conciliation has 
only been accepted as the necessary climate of these next 
months in those smaller occupations which are not the pivotal 
industries of Great Britain. 

_ It was equally noticeable that the programs presented by 
employers, by the government and by the workers were all 
equally without imagination and without any synthesis which 
would gather in all the ten or eleven causes of unrest and meet 
them with a constructive program for the whole area of in- 
dustry. The government, for instance, came forward in the 
person of the canny Sir Robert Horne with a reduction of 
unemployment donation, and Lloyd George, at the close of a 
rather muddled day of hot recrimination and vague concilia- 
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Parleys for Industrial Peace 
a By Arthur Gleason 


tion, countered with the kind of speech that could have been 
made acceptably ten years ago in almost any industrial center 
where there was a mild disturbance. The employers, in the 
person of Sir Allan Smith, one of the great metal trades 
employers, proposed sending the whole matter to committee 
for further study. Inasmuch as England has studied the in- 
dustrial situation for one hundred years in blue books, royal 
commissions, parliamentary committees, Garton foundations 
and Fabian research departments, one could not feel that one 
more committee would bring any very high-powered search- 
light to bear on the tangle. The Triple Alliance, it is true, 
presented a definite program through the voice of James H. 
Thomas, head of the railway men, in demanding increased 
wages, lessened hours, joint control, and nationalization of 
the mining and transport services. But while he spoke for a 
million and a half men, still these demands are sectional and 
do not bear intimate relation to the needs of eight and a half 
million other workers. Accordingly, Arthur Henderson came 
forward with an amendment to the suggestion of Sir Allan 
Smith to the effect that a provisional committee of thirty em- 
ployers and thirty workers be set up to study the situation at 
once. On this committee of workers two women were elected. 
The attempt was made to place five women on it, but the 
men voted it down on the ground that trade-union strength 
of women did not entitle them to so heavy a representation. 
Arthur Henderson’s power over a mixed assembly with 
divefgent views, loud voices and minorities determined to 
make trouble was again manifest. He dominated the after- 
meeting of five hundred trade-unionists as easily as he dom- 
inates a conference of the Labor Party. When a misguided 
man from the rear challenged his right as a trade-unionist, 
Henderson replied that for thirty years he had been the chosen 
representative of the iron founders in England. Ernest 
Bevin, of the Dockers’ Union, opposed the formation of any 
such committee on the ground that it was just another attempt 
of the government to work out an employers’ peace. He said 
that the trade-unions had entered into the Treasury agree- 
ment in the spring of 1915 and had signed away their power, 
and that their action was followed up by the munitions of war 
act which robbed them of all rights. As the result there had 
been a rank-and-file revolt against the leadership of the trade- 
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unionists. He did not desire to see a repetition of that debacle. 
But he spoke against the considered majority opinion of the 
meeting. Robert Williams, head of the transport workers, 
refused to be represented on the new committee, and his ac- 
tion was followed by a representative of the railway men. 


So much is true by way of limitation and criticism of this 
peace parliament of industry. Certain positive facts remain 
to be stated. The great majority of trade-unionists present 
clearly desired to enter into working relations with the em- 
ployers in order to restore industry to a normal basis. A 
proportion at least of the employers wished to arrange better 
working conditions for their men and were ready to concede 
some share in control of management to the workers. If this 
conference is equally successful on its second meeting, which 
will take place within a few weeks, it may prove to be the 
first step in the creation of a permanent industrial parliament. 
It is too soon to be sure of any such development, but it is at 
least possible. Lloyd George who finds it not worth his time 
to attend the Parliament at Westminster, except to hear an 
occasional speech from some exceptionally well-informed man 
like John Robert Clynes, did find it well worth his time to 
remain, all day in session with this industrial -parliament, 
except for the few moments when he was summoned out for 
a private interview with Robert Smillie, head of the miners. 
Mr. Smillie, on the contrary, could not spare the time to at- 
tend this conference but had to devote the day to sessions 
with the miners. 


The conference may be the result of a suggestion which 
Mr. Clynes has been pushing ardently in recent weeks for 
what he calls an industrial council—a council of all the 
trades employers and unionists. It will be seen that this 
gathering together of all producers in industry amounts to a 
super-Whitley council. We have the shop committee, the 
works committee, the district council, the joint standing na- 
tional council in the given industry which has come in under 
the Whitley scheme, and now finally we have this collection 
of all the trades which have come in under that scheme. Thus 
gradually some sort of organization is being worked out in 
the industrial arena, comparable to the organization of the 
state for matters political. 


The resolution passed by the conference reads: 


That this conference, being of opinion that any preventable dislo- 
cation of industry is always to be deplored, and in the present criti- 
cal period of reconstruction may be disastrous to the interests of 
the nation, and thinking that every effort should be made to remove 
legitimate grievances and promote harmony and good will, resolves 
to appoint a joint committee, consisting of an equal number of em- 
ployers and workers, men and women, together with a chairman 
appointed by the government, to consider and report to a further 
meeting of the conference on the causes of the present unrest and 
the steps necessary to safeguard and promote the interests of em- 
pleyers, workpeople, and the state, and especially to consider (1) 
questions relating to hours, wages, and general conditions of em- 
ployment; (2) unemployment and its prevention; and (3) the best 
method of promoting cooperation between capital and labor. 


As industry draws nearer to organization and a constitu- 
tion, it is interesting to see its constituent parts. Those in- 
vited to yesterday’s meeting were: 


(1) Att Jornr InpusrriaL Councits. These bodies, which are 
created in pursuance of the Whitley scheme, are established only 
in industries in which both the employers and the workpeople are 
well organized in their respective associations, and they consist of 
equal numbers of representatives of associations of employers and 
trade unions. They cover 26 industries, including bread baking and 
flour confectionery, building, chemicals, furniture, hosiery, leather 
goods, matches, paint, pottery, rubber, sawmilling, silk, vehicle build- 
ing, and tin mining. 


(2) Att INTERIM RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEES. ‘These commit- 
tees have been formed in industries where, owing to various reasons, 
progress towards the formation of joint industrial councils has been 
slow. They also consist of equal numbers of representatives of as- 
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sociations of employers and trade unions, and they cover 35 trades | 
including basket-making, brush-making, catering, clay, cocoa 
jam, cutlery, stationery, fertilizers, furniture warehousing and re-\ 
moving, gloves, lead, music, non-ferrous mines, patent fuel, quarry-| 
ing, railway carriage and wagon building, sugar refining, whole-| 
sale clothing, zinc and spelter, and paper-making. oq 
(3) ALL Trape Boarps. These are composed of representatives) 
of the employers and workpeople, with several nominees of the mifi-| 
ister of labor. Their primary function jis the fixing of legal mini-}) 
mum rates of wages, but they also deal with industrial conditions | 
generally, They number 13, covering the chain trade, hollow-ware,) 
lace finishing, linen and cotton embroidery (Ireland), paper box) 
trade, shirt making, sugar confectionery and food preserving, tail-|) 


oring, and the tin box trade. i‘ 

(4) THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE OF THE TRADES UNION CON-|)) 
Gress. ‘This represents more than 4,000,000 members of British trade |} 
unions. ei 

(5) THe PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE OF THE SCOTTISH TRADES ||)" 
Union Concress. This represents about 250,000 members of Scottish |\)) 
trades councils, Scottish sections of British trade unions, and trade | 
unions with a wholly Scottish membership. ae | 


(6) THE GENERAL FEDERATION-OF TRaDE Unions. ‘This repre=|ij 
sents about_800,000 members of ‘trade unions federated mainly for) 
financial purposes. Most of the unions are also affiliated to the | 
Trades Union Congress. | 

(7). THe Nationat ALLIANCE OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. Al 
body formed at the end of 1916, at the instance of Mr. Huth Jackson, | 
to promote cooperation of employers and employed for the welfare |) 
of the workers and the efficiency of industries. It consists of asso- |j/ 
ciations of employers, labor organizations, individual companies or |) 
firms, and other persons in sympathy with its objects. | . 

(8) Tue FEDERATION oF BritisH InpusrRigs. This organization } 
comprises over 800 individual manufacturing firms and about 170 | 
trade organizations, representing over 9,000 firms in many trades. | 
It was formed since the outbreak of the war to promote the inter- | 
ests of the manufacturing industry, and it is allied with the British jf 
Empire Producers’ Organization, the British Imperial Council of ff 
Commerce, and the British Manufacturers’ Corporation. | 

(9) EmpLoyers’ FEDERATIONS AND TRADE UNIONS COVERING THE | 
Fottowinc Traps: Coalmining, iron and steel, engineering and jf 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing, cotton, boot and shoe, railways, ie 
docks, and other transport, printing, explosives, lace, tinplate, heat- } 
ing and domestic engineers, and general workers and women workers. i 


Among the eight hundred delegates it was impossible to | 
discriminate between workers and employers, except for | 
“ Bob” Williams in a class-conscious flannel shirt and muffler. | 
Sir Allan Smith, president of the Engineering and Employ- | 
ers’ Federation, might have been taken by a visitor from 
Mars for a pale, intense, sincere Clyde revolutionary. And | 
the traveler from New Zealand would have selected Thomas, — 
Brownlie and Stuart-Bunning as millionaire proprietors, — 
shrewd, far-seeing, conscious of power. 4 

It is too soon to be either hopeful or pessimistic about the | 
results of this conference of conciliation called by the gov- || 
ernment. Lloyd George has for many years been an adept | 
in smoothing out trouble, but the situation is far greater than 
any he has tackled in the past. And one had the feeling | 
yesterday that his gifts of public speech and his personal charm _ 
were hardly sufficient to cure the present unrest unless he is | 
able to come forward with a clearly thought-out program | 
which will meet the real points at issue. The workers are _ 
sick of talk about “capturing the markets of the world,” 
“ speeding-up devices ” and “‘ higher production.” ‘They have © 
worked to the limits of their strength for four years and are 
utterly weary. No motivation will now avail to draw on 
the deeper sources of their productive power except one that — 
finds its dynamic in a full measure of collective benefit. : 


Yesterday, just across the street from the Central Hall, — 
Princess Pat was being married. A large crowd was outside — 
the Abbey as the delegates emerged from the grim debate; and 
Princess Pat appeared, a princess no longer, having stooped — 
to a union with the second son of a Scottish earl instead of © 
mating with the son of a royal house. It was the final gesture 
of royalty, coinciding with the advent of the workers to a — 
share in power. 


HERE is a widespread impression ‘that crime de- ' 


creased during the war. No figures have been pub- 
lished to prove it. The Survey, therefore, sent out 
a brief inquiry to a number of prisons and reforma- 
ories and to a few police chiefs in representative cities. Replies 
were received from 21 prisons, 19 reformatories and the police 
lepartments of 12 cities. The replies gave the actual figures 
of prison populations and arrests for the past four years (up 
(0 October, 1918) together with the opinion of the officials in 
‘charge as to the causes of decrease in crime wherever that 
was shown. 
i Although such an inquiry is of course sketchy, the returns 
all point to the one conclusion that there has been a marked 
decrease in crime during the war. Indeed the decrease began 
‘before the United States entered the war, for practically all 
the figures show a downward movement from 1915. It is 
evident from an examination of the causes given that this was 
‘Mot due altogether to the better conditions of employment 
nce the European war, but quite considerably to the “‘ increas- 
i restrictions on the liquor traffic.” Indeed all the startling 
lecreases in arrests are attributed mainly to this one factor. 
‘But the more uniform, continuous decrease in crime is evidently 
‘due to the conditions of the war—steady work, higher wages, 
{the induction into military service of the young men from 
whose ranks most offenders come, and the general stimulation 
f public morale (“ general purposefulness of a nation in war- 
time ” as the questionnaire put it). 
| This general decrease is of course more evident in the re- 
| turns from the state prisons and reformatories than in those 


“varied influences A large i increase in arrests may or may not 
4 ean an increase in crime; it may equally well mean a new 
chief, or a “clean up.” But the prison and reformatcry 
| figures mean convictions for crime, and they are the safer 
index. Of the 21 state prisons, 19 showed a definite marked 
_ decrease in population in October, 1918 as against the same 
month in 1917, and as against the two years previous. One 
(Sing Sing Prison) remained practically stationary in popula- 
tion, though the actual figures show a decrease, due to trans- 
‘fers to other prisons. -One (the Ohio state peniten- 
tiary) showed a marked increase in the two war years, due, 
| the warden states, to the influx of undesirables into Ohio in 
" response to employment advertising, and also to stricter law en- 
forcement. In the 21 prisons taken together the total de- 
crease in population was 18 per cent from 1915 to 1918. It 
“was 12 per cent from 1917 to 1918 alone. 

The reformatories tell a similar, but less striking story of 
decreased population. Receiving a considerably younger group 
of men than the prisons, it is probable that the influences 
which made for increased juvenile delinquency during the 
“War counteracted in some degree those tending to decrease 
“crime among adults. The boys under 21 were not liable to 
draft (until September, 1918) and still remained to recruit 
the reformatory population. It is not, therefore, surprising to 
nd that of the 19 reformatories, only 11 report a decrease, 2 
show an actual increase (St. Charles School for Boys, Illinois, 


al 
1The state prisons of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, Illinois, 
ndiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin Arizona, California, Colorado, ye 
Oregon, Kentucky, eager fageat and, Mississippi, Missouri; Sing Sing 
and Great Meadow, New Y and Eastern Penitentia Pa.; the state 
-reformatories of Connecticut, gts New Ham shire, New cea 
ew York, Maeoe, Ce Michigan Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Florida, 
entucky, O jog oe Co. lorado, I Iowa, Kansas, Washington, and 
the state ge ey for boys, I] pgs the police departments of San 
Francisco, ime New Orleans, ustin, St. Louis, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Roch- 
ester, Atlanta, Trenton, N ndianapolis, Grand Rapids, Chicago. 
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and the New Hampshire State Industrial School) and in 6 
the population remained practically stationary (Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio, Florida and Colorado). The 
St. Charles School for Boys admits younger boys than any 
other in the group and the superintendent points out that the 
War-time increase is due to the lack of supervision over chil- 
dren, when so many fathers are away and so many mothers 
at work. The decrease from 1915 in all the institutions taken 
together was, however, about the same as the decrease in the 
prison population—17 per cent for the reformatories as against 
18 per cent for the prisons. But the decrease from 1917 was 
much less marked—only 414 per cent as against 12 per cent 
in the prisons. 


1915 1916 1917 1918 

Total prison population 21 institutions 24,222 23,934 22,570 19,869 
Total reformatory population 19 in- 

DHEtiOM Ae aes keee es (ee. 10,981 9,957 9,557 9,122 


35,203 33,891 32,127 28,991 

The causes of the decrease are almost unanimously agreed 
to be, first the better wages and steady work of the war period, 
second, the induction of men of the usual “‘ crime ages” into 
military service and, third, the prohibition movement. Only 
a few officials gave any weight to the suggestion of the ques- 
tionnaire that the ‘‘ general purposefulness” of the nation had 
much to do with it. Of the 21 prison officials, 17 gave equal 
weight to better industrial conditions and to the induction of 
young men into military service. Fifteen gave prohibition as 
a contributing cause. One gave it as the exclusive cause 
(Iowa). ‘Three others gave it first place. 

Of the 19 reformatory heads, 15 gave equal weight to bet- 
ter industrial conditions and to induction into military service, 
9 put down prohibition as a leading cause of decreased crime; 
and two others said their states had long been dry and that 
they had their dry decreases some years before. Two gave 
prohibition first place. Four put inductions into military 
service as the chief cause of reducing the reformatory popula- 
tion. The head of Washington State Reformatory estimates 
65 per cent of his decrease as due to prohibition and 35 per 
cent to better wages and steady work. 

An additional leading cause appearing in the comment from 
both prison and reformatory is the increasing use of probation 
by the courts and the growing disposition to parole more men 
from the institutions. Comment on further causes and upon 
the general situation was volunteered by several prison heads. 
Warden William H. Moyer of Sing Sing says: 

“T do not think that there has been any material decrease 
in the number of prisoners sentenced for crime since the United 
States entered the war, although there has been a noticeable 
decrease in such sentences since the present war began in 
Europe in 1914.” (As yet no study has been made of pre- 
war figures as compared with war figures, growth of popula- 
tion and immigration.) Warden Moyer ascribes the causes 
to a combination of war-time industrial conditions and pro- 
hibition. 

Warden C. C. McClaughry of Connecticut State Prison 
cites among other factors contributing to a decrease in com- 
mitments ‘‘ the depletion of forces ordinarily employed in the 
prevention, detection and prosecution of crime; return to 
Europe of allied subjects for military service; flight of alien 
enemies to Mexico, and return of German and Austrian re- 
servists (before our entry into the war); exclusion of 
immigrants.” 

Some slight allowance for decrease must be made also for 
the transference of many offences from state to federal courts, 
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with the taking over of railroads and the wire service by the 
government. The statistics of cases in the federal courts and 
commitments to federal institutions show a very marked in- 
crease during the war. ‘The report of the attorney-general 
for the year ending June 30,:1918 shows 4,482 persons in 
prison through the federal courts on that date as against 3,713 
on July 1, 1917. Many of these were of course offenders 
against special war laws, and cannot be reckoned with in esti- 
mating the increase or decrease of ordinary crime. 

The story from the twelve police chiefs in cities of greatly 
varying size and location reveals a general decrease in total 
arrests for the ten months of 1918 to October 31 as compared 
with the same period in the three years preceding. Nine of 
the twelve showed definite decrease, one (San Francisco) 
showed no appreciable change, and in two (Atlanta and St. 
Louis) there was a marked increase. The volume of arrests 
is subject to fluctuating conditions of many sorts and, as evi- 
dence, is only partially self-explanatory. It is not ‘surprising, 
therefore, to find the decreases running from 15 per cent to 
80 per cent—and to find actual increases both in a wet city 
(St. Louis) and in a dry one (Atlanta). ‘The arrests also 
presumably include juvenile delinquents and women. 

The striking decreases are due in every instance chiefly to 
the restriction or abolition of the sale of liquor. In Detroit, 
for instance, which went dry early in 1918, the arrests dropped 
from 54,633 in 1917 to 10,107 in 1918 (80 per cent). In 
Grand Rapids, Mich., they fell from 3,162 to 1,829 for the 
same reason. In Austin, Texas, which also went dry, they 


The “Bolshevism” 


By Graham Taylor 


HE following announcement appears in a Method- 

ist weekly, authorized by E. R. Graham, publishing 

agent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, report- 

ing an action taken by the Publishers’ Section of 
the Graded Sunday-School Syndicate, an interdenomina- 
tional body: ‘“‘ After careful consideration it was voted 
that it be the sense of this meeting that we drop the 
Senior Teacher’s Manual and the Senior Student’s Text- 
book, year four, by Harry F. Ward, discontinue their 
sale and use and seek a new author to prepare a substi- 
tute for this work.” ‘This announcement was issued under 
the following scare-heads: ‘‘ Bolshevism Repudiated;”’ “The 
Publishers’ Section of the Graded Sunday-School Syndicate 
Takes Vigorous Action on Prof. Harry F. Ward’s Defense 
of Bolshevism as Printed in ‘The Christian Advocate,’ New 
York, Feb. 20”; ‘‘ Votes to Discontinue Sale and Use of the 
Senior Teacher’s Manual and Senior Student’s Textbook, of 
»which Harry F. Ward is the author.” 

His alleged defense of bolshevism is cited from a letter 
addressed to the editors of the Methodist papers by Prof. 
Harry F. Ward, acting as the secretary of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. It announces a forthcoming 
bulletin of information upon the Russian question, stating the 
sources of information to be some reprints of original soviet 
documents which are to be included in the bulletin. It be- 
speaks the suspension of judgment until more first-hand infor- 
mation is available as the only just attitude. It defines the 
soviet government as “an experiment in a new form of gov- 
ernment based on occupational groups instead of geographical 
divisions; an experiment in direct democracy in the con- 
trol of both industry and government, which the high- 
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dropped from 1,129 in 1917 to 444 in 1918. In Ft. Waynt 
Ind., dry since April 1, 1918, the 1918 arrests were 1,568 a 
against 2,382 in 1917. ‘There was no such decrease in amjpix 
wet city, though New Orleans and Rochester showed a ver} 
considerable falling off—due in New Orleans to war condij}.,. 
tions and in Rochester to a strict policy of law enforcemen| 
and the “ closing down of public gambling and prostitution, | 
Rochester cut in half the arrests for intoxication alone; Chili; 
cago had a great slump from its 1917 top-notch record of ar 
rests (from 86,814 to 68,965), but the year 1916 had seen les} 
than that number, and so the falling off cannot be charge( 
alone to war conditions. Dry Atlanta jumped arrests fronj 
14,049 in 1917 to 15,510 in 1918—its highest figure in foul 
years—-and for reasons not explained. St. Louis in the two wai 
years jumped more than 10,000 arrests a year over the two pre} 
war years—from 32,250 in 1916 to 45,896 in 1917 and 41,55¢ 
in 1918. The St. Louis police chief says, “’The war has i 
no effect on crime in St. Louis.” 4 

Eight of the twelve police officials commented on the cause: ' 
of decreased arrests. Seven credited inductions into military 
service with much of it, five credited war-time work and good| 
wages, and five, prohibition. 

All of which goes to prove what reasonable folks have 
always contended—that poverty and drink are among the main 
provocatives to crime—and that where they are cut down} 
crime does down with them. For reasonable folks the 
figures can only serve to bulwark their judgment and perhaps) 
to help them convert the unreasonable. 


of Professor Ward 


est interests of humanity require to be carried to success or 
failure without external interference.” It declares unfair the’ 
use of the term bolshevism to represent only anarchy and | 
violence, for which other elements must share resend 
Concerning methods, Professor Ward reminds the editors, | 
“There is neither enough first-hand evidence nor the sufficient | 
lapse of time to pass conclusive judgment.” | 
The public and very many within the Methodist church 
constituency will not be carried along from such a premise 
to these publishers’ conclusions quite so rapidly and conclu- 
sively as they seem to have arrived, apparently to their own 
satisfaction. Even to outsiders it will not seem altogether 
unaccountable that reactionary conservatives within the 
church, who have been reluctant to have the ideals, standards 
and implications of the scriptures hitherto applied almost ex- 
clusively to the individual, so extended as to apply to economic 
conditions and industrial relations. But it will seem quite 
inexplicable that publishers who have been printing, advertis- 
ing and widely distributing Professor Ward’s textbooks 
among the teachers and pupils using their graded Sunday 
school system of instruction, against which no criticism or 
objection is made, should suddenly discontinue their sale and 
publication and refuse to fill orders from those who may wish 
to continue to use them. ‘The reason these publishers give 
for their extraordinary action—that they repudiate what Pro- 
fessor Ward says about something else in another publication 
—will neither justify nor account for their very summary and 
over-emphatic decision. It raises the suspicion that the wish 
might have been father to their thought. The distrust and 
antagonism through which this ablest exponent of social Chris- 
tianity among the Methodists of this country has won his way 
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0 a well-deserved influence within and far beyond his own 
Vs qurch fellowship, will emphatically confirm that suspicion 
4) Mong those knowing the facts. 
; | The only place at which Professor Ward gave his eager 
cd itics a plausible point of attack was his unguarded statement 
hat “the aim of the Bolsheviki is clearly the creation of a 
2 | entirely of producers and controlled by produc- 
ig without either defining his own broader use of the term 
r reckoning with the narrower exclusive restriction with 
hich the term has been used in Russia to exclude the bour- 
is and intelligensia classes from the revolutionary state. 
ven so, his forthcoming “ bulletin’ might have been awaited 
in hope that he would interpret as fairly and fully in this as in 
other questions at issue, before such a discrediting and dis- 
sreditable action would have been considered to be warranted. 
_ It is a misfortune that it should have been taken at just 
a is time when the churches individually and in great federa- 
; ions are uniting to put up a forward-facing front to the dan- 
“) gerously acute and prevalent unrest and discontent through- 
lout the entire working world. While such an attitude taken 
in such a spirit embarrasses the whole church, it unjustly dis- 


} T the time of the signing of the armistice in Novem- 
ber there were 132,000 American soldiers in the 
it French and English hospitals. On March 15, ac- 
i cording to the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
‘cation, there were 200,000 disabled men requiring atten- 
‘tion. Of these only 3,600 were in France; the rest were 
‘areas in this country. On March 1 the total num- 
| ber of cases of disabled registered with the board was 
Io, 60. The problems resulting from this large number 
| of disabled soldiers and the need for their care and voca- 
| tional rehabilitation—and great as they are they are ten-fold 
| greater in the Allied countries—devolves upon the American 
‘Red Cross Home Service, the Federal Board for Vocational 
| Education and the Red Cross Institute for Crippled Soldiers. 
Last week an international congress was held in New York 
| to discuss the many and varied problems connected with the 
work of rehabilitation of injured and disabled soldiers and 
to summarize the results already achieved. The Allied na- 
| tions were represented by their greatest authorities on the 
subject. France sent Dr. Maurice Bourrillon, president of 
| the Permanent Inter-Allied Committee and director of the 
' Institut National des Invalides de la Guerre; Belgium, Dr. 
_ Louis Alleman, chief of the Educational Staff of the Military 
Institute; Italy, Dr. Vittorio Putti, director of the Rizzoli 
Institute, Bologna; England, Ethel Wood, secretary of the 
_ Local War Pensions Committee of London and Maj. Francis 
“Meynell of the Ministry of Labor; Canada, F. Gerald Rob- 
inson, deputy-minister of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Reestablishment. Besides these there were a number of other 
“specialists and experts. 
The foreign delegates gave an account of their national 
and local organizations on rehabilitation and their programs 
of physical reconstruction of the disabled. Among the many 
‘subjects discussed were function restoration, bedside and other 
occupations, recreational work in hospitals, provision of arti- 
ficial limbs and other appliances, medical service in relation to 
rehabilitation, vocational counsel, industrial surveys, methods 
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credits the two great Methodist churches, north and south, 
whose whole constituency is by no means represented by this 
syndicate of publishers essaying to decide for them. The Con- 
gregationalists, who constitute the party of the second part in 
this syndicate, authorize the statement that these publishers 
had no authority to render this decision without the concur- 
rence of the editors and directors of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, which disavows having voted to discontinue 
the use of the course of study prepared by Professor Ward. 
It may be expected to take means to fill the orders from its 
Sunday schools for these textbooks. It remains to be seen 
whether the whole great Methodist fellowship will silently 
and tacitly submit either to the suppression of these hitherto 
sanctioned and widely used texts, or to the condemnation, 
without a hearing, of a man honored wherever he has served 
as a pastor, trusted as a teacher in the divinity school of Bos- 
ton University, recognized as an able writer and sane inter- 
preter of widely read books on the social application of Chris- 
tianity, and recently still further distinguished by his appoint- 
ment as professor of Christian ethics at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
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of training, educational work in military hospitals, training 
in factories, compensations and other allowances to rehabili- 
tation, the interests of organized labor and employers in re- 
habilitation, the inculcating of a constructive attitude toward 
the disabled ; the role of social service, the rehabilitation of the 
blinded, the tuberculous, the deafened, the crippled, etc. 

The French national organization for the disabled was out- 
lined at the opening session by Dr. Maurice Bourrillon, who 
showed the great task with which his country had to deal. At 
the outset of the war the Chamber of Deputies had declared 
that “The republic, in gratitude to those who assured the 
safety of the country, proclaims that soldiers and sailors dis- 
abled as a result of the war have a right to reparation.” On 
November 1, 1918, there was a total of 694,000 persons in- 
capacitated by diseases and wounds, besides a number of 
wounded men still in the hospitals. ‘“ Fortunately,” said Dr. 
Bourrillon, ‘‘ France began early in the war, indeed in Au- 
gust, 1914, to plan the future lot of her wounded fighters. 
We decided that the question cannot be solved by the mere 
granting of pensions or even by arranging to keep the most 
desperately wounded in hospitals for life.’ A large number 
of organizations were started; technical schools were founded 
and a general organization was established for the care of 
these men. The many schools established were subsidized by 
the government—in 1918 there were 87. Besides these there 
were 37 private schools without subsidy. In these schools 
45,767 veterans have been reeducated; 25,964 of these took 
training in their former occupations, while 19,753 were taught 
a new trade. 

The employment bureaus placed 37,866 rejected men 
and other: discharged soldiers, making a total of 55,066 
who are known to be placed, and not counting those 
who are known to have secured work through private or non- 
official channels. The National Office for Discharging Dis- 
abled Soldiers is at present taking care of all those who have 
not as yet been placed. The government grants a loan up to 
10,000 francs at I per cent per annum interest to any disabled 
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soldier who wishes to buy a small piece of land to work him- 
self or who wishes to improye land which he owns. Similar 
advantages are accorded for the acquisition of commercial or 
industrial capital. It is interesting to note that France has 
also included the disabled soldiers who are victims of indus- 
trial accidents in the provisions applying to all soldiers. 

The principle which guided the Italian government in its 
dealings with disabled soldiers was, according to Dr. Putti, 
that ‘‘ Whenever it is possible, the disabled men ought to be 
retained in the trade followed by them in the pre-war days, 
or in one similar to it.” This was especially applied to agri- 
cultural laborers, who constitute in Italy about 85 per cent 
of the disabled men. There are 15 institutions for rehabilita- 
tion under the direction of the National Board for Disabled 
Soldiers. 

According to Dr. L. Alleman, the Military Institute at 
army, is the largest reconstruction center in the world. Bel- 
Port Villez, France, run for the men disabled in the Belgian 
army, is the largest reconstruction center in the world. Bel- 
gium found it necessary to make it obligatory for the wounded 
to attend the reconstruction schools. “‘ We had,” he said, ‘ no 
country left to which we might send our wounded, so they, 
were not demobilized upon becoming disabled but were de- 
spatched under military orders to this reconstruction center.”’ 

In discussing the duty of the employer in reconstruction of 
the crippled soldier, Douglas C. McMurtrie, of the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, said that ‘‘ The 
only compensation of real value for physical disability is re- 
habilitation for self-support. Make a man again capable of 
earning his own living and the chief burden of his handicap 
drops away. Occupation is, further, the only means for mak- 
ing him happy and contented.” The disability of some soldiers 
is no bar to returning them to their former trade, but the 
injuries of many disqualify them from pursuing again their 
past occupation. ‘The schools of reeducation prepare these 
men for some work in which their disability will not mate- 
rially affect their production. Mr. McMurtrie claimed that 
thousands of cripples are’now holding important jobs in the 
industrial world, and what some cripples have done others can 
do if only given an even chance. He added that the industrial 
cripple should be considered as well as the military cripple, 
for, in these days of national demand for the greatest possible 
output, there should not be left idle any men who can be made 
into productive workers. 

An interesting discussion was held on the subject of the 
relation of employers and organized labor to rehabilitation 
and vocational training of disabled. Dr. Maurice Bourrillon 
stated that as far as the employers of France are concerned, 
they were from the first willing to assist in the training of 
disabled soldiers for vocations. Notably have the employers’ 
organizations helped in the case of the fur and pelt, fancy and 
gold jewelry trades, which opened occupational courses for 
the disabled at Paris, as well as in the saddlery, morocco 
leather, tin-ware, photography and electrical trades. On the 
part of the workers, however, Dr. Bourrillon claimed that 
there was at first a hesitancy to assist the authorities in the 
work of establishing agencies for vocational rehabilitation. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “the able-bodied workers have been 
afraid of the effect of compensation of the disabled on wages.” 
However, after some hesitation there was established in 
France some cooperation between the workers and employers. 
Special schools, cooperative and otherwise, have been estab- 
lished for instruction in certain specialized industries peculiar 
to some localities in France. On leaving these schools the 
peoples establish themselves in the country, organizing them- 
selves for the most part into cooperatives. This is an excellent 
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method of training the disabled and of developing in the local) 
ities of France minor industries already in existence. i. 

Maj. Francis Meynell said that the government of Grea} 
Britain early realized the importance of interesting organize 
Labor could and should bi 
a large factor in this work. The confidence of the govern 
ment was not misplaced. In the employment agencies, a chaiil 
of which is established all through the United Kingdom) 
organized labor is invariably represented in the local com 
mittees on which also sit the representatives of employers|) 
associations. Both sides cooperate in solving the many prob 
lems arising and the spirit of organized labor in England, hq 
said, is such that it recognizes that the common bond bel) 
tween labor and employers is “‘ national prosperity.” 

As a representative of organized labor in Canada, T. 
Stevenson, assistant director of the Department of Soldiers) 
Civil Reestablishment, claimed an important sphere for organi 
ized labor in this work.-He said that of the 200,000 organ; 
ized men-in Canada, 40,000 have voluntarily enlisted, and the 
labor organizations feel that they should be taken in confi 
dence in the reconstruction policy of the government. The 
demands of organized labor presented to the government, 
were: 

(1) The establishment of a Bureau of Public Welfare, taking 
care of health, sanitation, housing, etc; 

(2) Survey of imports; 


(3) Public ownership of railroad, telephone, transportation and 
other facilities ; 


(4) Control of raw materials; » 


(5) The establishment of scientific industrial research bureaus) 
with an appropriation of $1,000,000 annually for guilds for indus-' 
trial research; 


(6) The control of immigration and emigration; 

(7) The initiation of a large number of public works; 
(8) Conipulgory education up to sixteen years of age; 
(9) Technical education within the easy reach of every worker; | 


(10) Land settlement to be made effective; 


(11) Establishment of government employment offices; 
(12) The utilization and control of water power; 


(13) Adequate pensions which should be taken in account by em- 
ployers in their wage schedules; \ 


(14) Retraining and reeducation of military as well as industrial 
cripples ; 


(15) Establishment of governmental communities with represen= 
tatives of labor on each. ; 


This broad program presented by organized labor in Can- 
ada is in process of being realized, according to Mr. Stevenson, 
a large part of it already having become a fundamental law 
of the country. For a housing scheme, $25,000,000 has been 
appropriated to be apportioned among the various provinces, 
provided they subscribe a similar fund for this purpose. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor, Matthew 
Woll related the great service rendered by organized labor 
and President Gompers during the war and said that organ- 
ized labor for its own part demands proper vocational educa- 
tion, pensions, opening up of land, a full year’s pay to dis- 
charged soldiers, and full opportunity to earn a living not de- 
pending on charity. He claimed that organized labor was 
instrumental in the passage of the pension insurance laws, the 
establishment of war risk insurance and in the establishment 
of the Board of Vocational Education. 


APOLEON and the prefect of the Paris police, so 
the story goes, were walking one day in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries incognito. Meeting some 
youngsters at play, they stopped to chat. Napoleon 
asked one little fellow who seemed especially bright if he had 


“No; ” said the boy, “he is no good and his government 
sno good. My father said so’and he ought to know for he is 
a deputy.” 
ie Napoleon started on without comment but the prefect of 
lice remained. “And who is your father?” he inquired. 
But before the boy could answer, Napoleon turned and in- 
terposed, “Il est interdit de chercher de paternit d’ un en- 
fant.” According to the Code Napoleon it was forbidden to 
make any inquiry as to who the father of a child might be. 
_ With some slight local changes this same Code Napoleon 
‘is still in force in many European countries today, and it has 
exerted a strong influence on American laws relating to the 
‘child born out of wedlock. While the American laws do not 
forbid such an inquiry, yet the method and manner of provid- 
‘ing for that inquiry make it an almost forbidden thing to do. 
__ It is a long way from the Code Napoleon which protected 
the father with such care from the responsibility or shame of 
his offspring, to the proposed law for Kansas, which demands 
‘an inquiry into the paternity of a child born out of wedlock. 
d nothing more forcibly portrays the progress of human 
evolution than a comparison of the laws affecting the illegiti- 
mate child then and now. Su 
_ Illegitimacy is an artificial condition created by law and 
peculiar to so-called highly civilized peoples. Every child has 
two natural parents. He was created that way. Yet if he 
happens to be born outside the bonds of wedlock, the law 
‘says in effect that he has only one parent and that parent the 
‘mother. ‘The child may, therefore, be deprived of a father, 
| of a natural home, parental care, guardianship and sustenance, 
and he is condemned to stand as a quasi-criminal throughout 
| his life. eth 
The condition of illegitimacy being created by law, it is 
within the province of the law to remedy it by guaranteeing 
"to every child two legal parents and assuring him all the rights 
‘and privileges of sustenance and education given every child 
born of married parents. In other words, the onus of being 
born out of wedlock should be shifted by law from the inno- 
cent, helpless shoulders of the unfortunate child to the natural 
and legal parents where it rightfully belongs. 
' The Castberg law of Norway is one of the first and per- 
haps the best known of recent laws protecting the rights of the 
‘child born out of wedlock. It has been said of this law that 
‘the women of Norway having borne the double burden for 
so many centuries, have now righted their wrongs with a 
rengeance. For under the Castberg law the customary con- 
‘ditions are reversed; the accused father is guilty until he 
proves that he is innocent. The so-called bastardy acts of 
practically every state in the United States primarily do not 
protect the mother and the child but the possible father; she 
and the child are guilty, He is guilty only if she can prove 
And the length of publicity and public humiliation to 
which she must go in order to prove the paternity and obtain 
support for her child is scarcely worth the effort. (An analy- 
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sis of illegitimacy legislation by Ernst Freud is now in press 
by the Children’s Bureau.) 

One of the most common forms of defense under the pres- 
ent bastardy laws of the various states is to attack the girl’s 
good character and so to throw in doubt the paternity of the 
child. Frequently the defense goes so far as to bring in sev- 
eral witnesses who swear to improper relations with the 
mother, the result being that the case is thrown out of court. 
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From the Handbook of Child Hygiene, issued by the Division 
of Child Hygiene of the Kansas State Board of Health 


Under the Castberg law each man who admits, or whom the 
court may hold to have been responsible for the child, may be 
held for its support. 

It is one thing for a young man maliciously and impudently 
to swear away a girl’s character when there is no penalty. at- 
tached. It is quite another when he lays himself liable to arrest 
and will have to assume the responsibility for his testimony. 
If the alleged father should offer in defense that others than 
he might be responsible for the child, he must make affidavit 
to that fact and such other persons must be made party to the 
action. This provision, which should be included in all laws 
protecting the rights of the child born out of lawful wedlock, 
will do away with the most distressing feature of these cases 
and will effectually stop their being made a notorious and 
open scandal. Small wonder that a girl facing such a situation 
goes preferably into another city or state to hide her secret. 

To protect the rights of a child born out of wedlock and 
to establish his rights as a:citizen, the proposed law for Kan- 
sas makes it mandatory that proceedings should be instituted 
to determine paternity. It shifts the responsibility for such 
proceedings from the mother to the state by requiring every 
physician, midwife, nurse or other attendant upon the birth 
of a child out of wedlock, under penalty of misdemeanor, to 
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report the fact in writing to the juvenile court whereupon 
inquiry proceedings to establish paternity are instituted. If 
the mother and the accused father appear voluntarily in person 
in court, they avoid the warrant which otherwise will be 
issued for their appearance. The hearing of the cases shall be 
in private, all persons not directly concerned in the case shall 
be excluded from the court room, and processes and evidence 
in the case shall be sealed. 

The especially significant feature of the proposed Kansas 
law is stated in the first paragraph: ‘‘ That the father and 
mother of every child shall be deemed the lawful parents of 
such child whether the child is born in or out of lawful wed- 
lock and the relation of parent and child shall attach.” And 
under this law the “‘ man in the case ” being adjudged to be the 
father of the child, the child shall be entitled to the same 
right of succession and inheritance as if born in lawful wed- 
lock; and henceforth the father is subject to all the obligations 
for the care, maintenance and education of the child, and to 
all the penalties for the failure to perform the same as are 


Salvaging the Four Minute Men 
By George W. Coleman 


NE of the most pressing problems of reconstruction 
is how effectively to divert to peace time uses the 
immense volume of volunteer power so success- 
fully harnessed for Red Cross, Liberty loan and 

similar “ win the war” drives. To permit these elaborately 
organized pieces of machinery to disintegrate just because we 
have won the war appears to many to be sinfully wasteful ; 
yet the question of how to save them for constructive peace 
purposes is a very real question. 

For the Four Minute Men organization the recommenda- 
tion has been made by William H. Ingersoll, national director 
of the service, that these trained speakers, who are possessed 
of desire to promote their country’s good, offer their services 
now to the open forum movement. In the final issue of the 
Four Minute Men News, which was sent to 7,500 chairmen 
just before Christmas, Mr. Ingersoll called attention to the 
service which they could render their country by stimulating 
a deeper interest in public questions through the medium of 
the open forum. ‘‘ Danger comes in a democracy, ” he pointed 
out, ‘“‘ when its citizens busy themselves exclusively in their 
private affairs and give no time or thought to their public in- 
terests, thus making opportunity for political bosses, public 
waste and corruption, and inefficient, disappointing adminis- 
tration of public affairs. People cannot remain truly self- 
governing if they leave their civic duties to others.” 

But the type of mind which succeeded in making the dollar 
watch famous was not content to leave the thing thus up in 
the air. Having long been interested in the work of the open 
forums, Mr. Ingersoll wrote expressing the hope that the 
Open Forum National Council would extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all the Four Minute Men throughout the country to 
become affiliated with the forum organization and carry on 
“the good work that is so much needed in this country and 
can be so admirably done through this agency.” ‘In the 
same letter he suggested that our national forum organiza- 
tion promptly send out to all these men an invitation to join 
with us, together with a bulletin which should contain all 
necessary information about the open forum movement and 
thus enable any man or group of men to start an open forum 
at once. 
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or shall be by law imposed upon the father of a child born id 
lawful wedlock of like age and capacity. 

The most striking feature about all legislation regarding} 
the rights of the child born out of wedlock is that the law) 
enacted in the very early days of state government continui 
in force practically unchanged until the present time. Thi} 
present statutes of Kansas are almost as they were enacted it 
1868, the New York law is virtually the law of 1828. Ii} 
Ohio there has been no radical change since 1824, in Floridi| 
since 1828, in Iowa since 1840, in Illinois since 1845, in Ala| 
bama and Kentucky since 1852. New legislation was passec| 
in Massachusetts in 1913, and radical laws were enacted i it} 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Missouri in 1917. } 

As the infant mortality rate is said to be the most sensitivi) 
index we possess to social welfare, so the laws relating t¢ 
children may be said accurately to reflect the social tenden 
of the times. Nothing is more significant of the social awak 
ening than the enactment of humane laws recegnizing thé 
rights of the child born out of lawful wedlock. 


I was very glad to follow these suggestions and sent a lett 
to the 7,500 chairmen of the Minute Men throughout the 
country, putting in the hands of each one of them, too, what 
I have called ‘‘ A plan for the serious discussien ef public mat} 
ters to make democracy safe for America.” The form which 
I gave to this plan was modeled somewhat en the bulletin 
which the Four Minute Men have been in the habit of re! 
ceiving from Washington. On its first page was reproduced 
Mr. Ingersoll’s letter to me. Then I proceeded to point out 
what I most sincerely believe, that the very life of our 
American democracy, to say nothing of its ability to solve 
successfully the great problems pressing upon it for immediate 
solution, depends absolutely upon our understanding one an- 
other. We need above everything else to get together. Al 
way to this end has been found in the open forum. 

Charles Sprague Smith inaugurated the first open forum| 
in this country at Cooper Union in New York city some! 
twenty years ago. Not until ten years later was a second) 
open forum established there. My own work at Ford Hall} 
Boston, celebrated its tenth anniversary a year ago last month. 
From the Boston forum have sprung other forums through- 
out the land. The universal character of the forum idea is) 
well exemplified in the fact that forums more or less like 
that at Ford Hall have been initiated and maintained by 
all sorts of organizations—city clubs, boards of trade, women’s. 
clubs, labor unions and churches of every shade of belief. 
More and more of late the forum is being appropriated by 
the sound and substantial elements in the community as a 
means for the dignified and effective discussion of public ques- 
tions. 

It is just here, of course, that the Four Minute Men can 
be enormously valuable. There never was a time in our his- 
tory when there was such a crying need as there now is for 
discussion about everything that has to do with public wel- 
fare. By having all these matters threshed out, in"open meeting, 
a tremendous impetus would be given to national unity. Of 
course the Minute Men would not now be putting over 
propaganda as was their duty during the war, nor would 
they have forums partisan in any sense. Their service would 
rather be that they would help to focus public thought na- 


fonally on matters of universal public interest. We in this 
jountry can safely leave it to the people to arrive at sound 
ind just conclusions when the merits of both sides of popular 
juestions have been put before them. But only then. 

An additional service was rendered by Mr. Ingersoll to the 
J 2ause of civic righteousness in America when, in the same 
article in the Minute Men’s publication he suggested that “ A 
Very fitting memorial to the American youths who have died 
for the cause of liberty and democracy might be the erection 
in each community of a beautiful and dignified public hall, 
yhich should be dedicated to that great safeguard of the liber- 
ies for which these men fought, namely, open discussion and 
exchange of ideas.” It is interesting and significant that the 
Inational director of the Four Minute Men organization 
\should officially have given endorsement to the liberty hall 
lidea just after the Open Forum National Council in session 
lin New York had passed the following resolution: 

_ |““The highest purpose of the world war has been liberty. 
Be it therefore resolved, that the Open Forum National Coun- 
‘cil, in session now assembled, urge upon cities and towns 
everywhere the erection of liberty halls, as memorials of their 
‘sons who have fought for the freedom of all races, these 
halls to be civic centers and to provide for forums, chautau- 
‘quas and other agencies of community education and com- 
| munity inspiration.” 

| As hearings are being held all over the country at the 
‘present time on various forms of memorials, it might be well 
to bear in mind this suggestion of Mr. Ingersoll and of the 
| Open Forum National Council. Nothing more fitting could 
possibly be incorporated in a building erected to honor our 
_ men who died for democracy than a hall in which, throughout 
_ the years to come, will be advocated those principles which 
“shall make it possible for our country to maintain the democ- 
"racy bought at so dear a price. 

The success of a forum is so intimately related to its back- 
“ground that there seems very good reason why these two 
t ideas should be pushed together. For while it is true 
that many successful forums meet in churches, the ideal meet- 


ing place is emphatically one in which all elements in a com- 
_ munity can make themselves at home without embarrassment. 
A comprehensive municipal building with quarters available 
for forum meetings would be a real asset for almost any 

town and would help to-stress the analogy between the old 
time town meeting, so important in the early history of this 
country’s development, and the public forum of our day. Such 
a civic memorial would be a fitting accompaniment, as Mr. 
Ingersoll strikingly points out, to ‘‘a free press among a free 
people.” One town in Connecticut has already adopted this 
idea, Boston is pushing it hard at this very moment, and hun- 
dreds of other cities and towns are likely to follow. 
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The versatility and flexibility of the forum and its power 
to bring unity to a community has been well illustrated in 
Boston this year where the Ford Hall meetings with their 
tinge of radicalism, the forum afternoons at the conservative 
Old South Meeting House, and the forum gatherings fathered 
by the leading Jewish congregation of the city have all been 
organized by the same executive and projected from the same 
base with absolute good feeling and to mutual advantage. 

During the war the forum movement was of necessity less 
active than it had been for some years preceding. This was 
largely due to the fact that almost all the forum leaders felt 
impelled to turn their strength and their time into work for 
the government and, of course, forum audiences were cut 
all to pieces, on the man side, by the draft. Yet no sooner 
had the armistice been signed than forum enthusiasts got 
together in New York for their fifth annual meeting, the 
Open Forum National Council on this occasion holding its 
opening session, as was eminently fitting, at Cooper Union. 
In this famous home of free speech, where in stressful Civil 
War days Abraham Lincoln met face to face the plain people 
whom he loved, and where during our own times President 
Wilson has been glad to submit himself to the grilling of a 
keen, questioning audience, the National Council struck the 
note of inspiration which has been echoed in forums all over 
the country all winter and which found notable expression 
at the meeting of the New England Congress of Forums in 
the Ford building, Boston, January 13. One feature of this 
latter meeting was the report given of the summer campaign 
during which 166 patriotic forums were held and 67,000 
people reached with messages which inspired more vigorous 
and more enthusiastic support of the war. Little backwoods 
towns to which the coming of a speaker was a great event 
received the benefits of this campaign no less than a big city 
like Boston, in which at the open air forum meetings on its 
famous common 20,000 or 30,000 people were sometimes 
reached in an afternoon. Now, however, we have come 
again to peace times. The forum is primarily a method for 
the promulgation of ideas and ideals of a constructive nature. 
There are indications that a far wider use will be made of 
this method in the future than in the past. Already the 
forum idea is being pushed in foreign countries and applica- 
tions continually coming in to our forum headquarters are 
symptomatic of the constantly increasing realization that the 
ferum is the best means yet discovered for developing a keen 
sense of civic responsibility. If the Four Minute Men can 
turn the great patriotic values which they have created in 
every community into this channel for the nurturing of finer 
citizenship and truer democracy, they will have given us an 
inspiring lesson in the noble art of beating swerds into 
ploughshares. 


SPRING TO THE POORHOUSE 
By Beulah Chamberlain 


, 0 ho when Spring came these eyes were lifted up 
3 With youth to greet her youth, and promises 

To greet the budding mystery she bore. 

Now Spring trips in as radiant as before; 

“T sing the happiness of life,” she cries, 

“Beauty and love and youth that never dies!” 

One sullen head is raised, then droops— 


“ She lies! ” 


And all the others, nodding in a row, 
Know only that she brings hot days, and flies. 
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ROBINS ON RUSSIA 
Cis RAYMOND ROBINS spoke last Saturday at a 


luncheon of the League of Free Nations Association, 

New York, telling for the first time to a popular audi- 
ence of what he had seen and heard as representative in Russia 
of the American Red Cross. He spoke for two and three-quar- 
ters hours and answered questions for another hour. At almost 
six o'clock the audience of 1,400 men and women of every 
shade of political belief and social philosophy reluctantly broke 
up on threats that the lights would be turned out by the hotel 
management, who needed the room for a dinner meeting. 


Raymond Robins speaks from a unique position. He went 
to. Russia to help the Russian people and the Allied cause 
through the American Red Cross. He left no stone unturned 
to help Kerensky, and later Lenine, to reestablish the eastern 
front against Germany. He is not a Bolshevist nor a Social- 
ist, and offers his record for years past to prove it. He distin- 
guishes sharply between the politics and economics of a soviet 
organization of society, and the Bolshevist formula of using 
that organization. He declares that the Bolsheviki have been 
lied about in every key and every tongue and that the counter- 
revolutionary forces have reached out to every possible agency 
of help. He points out that he kept silent about Russia these 
many months because the State Department asked him to, and 
because he believed that anything he might say would be 
picked up by German propagandists and used not to help 
Russia but to hurt the Allies. While the war was on, he be- 
lieved there was one supreme purpose—to beat the German 
autocracy. Now the war is over, Russia needs help of the 
right kind, and the Senate has opened his lips by calling him 
before its investigating committee. 

Colonel Robins had three months with Kerensky and six 
months with Lenine and Trotsky. As an officer of the Red 
Cross and an unofficial representative of the American gov- 
ernment, he was dealing with the Russian government on 
practical matters, chiefly the distribution of food and other 
supplies. Some time before Kerensky’s fall, he found Keren- 
sky unable to help him. To move his supplies he must go to 
the local soviets; they possessed the only real authority in 
Russia and they could get things through. 

As to the Bolshevik rulers, Robins’ testimony might be sum- 
marized thus: The Bolsheviki are in control of Russia, and if 
you want to deal with Russia you must deal with them. 
Both their power and their effectiveness are real. The great 
mass of the Russian people are with them, so far as an outsider 
can tell: in the North, in the South, in Siberia—wherever an 
outside force invades the country the peasants join the Red 
Guard instead of rallying to the alien colors as predicted. 
Lenine and Trotsky, singly and together, helped Robins when- 
ever he asked help in his food distribution, and both of them 
lived up to all their promises to him and not once failed to 
keep an agreement made with him. There is, he held, only 
one choice in Russia—between the revolution as it is now 
developing and reaction, Lenine or the Czar—and it is the 
constant fear and the ever-present threat of counter-revolution 
that accounts for much that is going on. No government 
other than one of these two can be set up without great num- 
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bers of foreign rifles, or can be kept up if the rifles are with-} 
drawn. ‘The Russian people are entitled to have the kind of! 
government they want for Russia. A 
Once started on revolution, Russia was bound to go far. 
The czar’s complete authority, political, economic, religious, 
reached to the smallest village. It was supported by about 7) 
per cent of the people—the rich, who controlled all things and 
held the ‘‘ boulevard,” “ tea-table,” “indoor” view. ‘There | 
was no middle class to serve as a shock-absorber. ‘The Allies, 
Robins said, have followed this 7 per cent in their views, their 
expectations and their policy. With them, they have looked J 
constantly for a new government to come from the Ukraine, )) 
or Finland, or somewhere and upset the Bolsheviki. Shall! 
America, asked Robins, take this “indoor” point of view?) 
Or shall it take the “‘ outdoor” point of view, face facts, deal 9 
with men and events? : 
Colonel Robins holds—and submits documents in evidence 
—that our State Department and the Allies failed to act in |) 
critical situations. Thus, Trotzky told him—and put it in) 
writing—that if the Allies would back him and Lenine they 7 
would refuse to sign the Brest-Litovsk treaty and would try to 
reestablish the eastern front. Lenine stalled the conference } | 
which was considering the treaty for two days, but no reply | 
came to Robins’ wires and Lenine, saying that his fear that the 
Allies preferred the kaiser to him was justified, spoke for 
ratification and carried it. 
Colonel Robins is against military intervention and pre- | 
sented the following program: 
Lift the embargo at once on all Russian fronts. 4 


Enter into direct negotiations for an armistice on all fronts where | 
Allied or Czech forces are engaged. 
Insist in the armistice negotiations upon general political amnesty | 
to be declared and guaranteed by both sides, Allied forces to be re-| 
tained in Russia solely to enforce such guarantees and to be used |) 
after the signing of the armistice in reorganizing and operating 


Russian railways, primarily for transport of food supplies through- 
out Russia. 


Send relief through the American Red Cross to Petrograd and — 
Moscow immediately upon the signing of the armistice. Hl 

Send a commission of inquiry with industrial and trade experts to 
Moscow to ascertain and report on the present situation in soviet 
Russia and the best means of bringing about social peace, economic 
reorganization and relief to all the people of Russia. 

The League of Free Nations Association (130 West 42) 


street, New York) has been urged to print his statement in — 
full. 


HEARING ON HEALTH INSURANCE 


AST week’s hearing at Albany on the Davenport-Don-~ 
ahue health insurance bills attracted a crowd which 
overflowed the Senate chamber and made necessary 

an adjournment to the more commodious Assembly. Senator 
Davenport put the hearing on a high plane by his opening 
statement inviting helpful criticism and disarming in advance 
any attack based on the idea that physicians were to be sub- 
jected to unfair treatment. Organized labor appeared solidly - 
and enthusiastically in behalf of the bill. T'wo or three work- 
ing women testified as to the necessity for it. The president- 
elect of the American Medical Association, Col. Alexander 
[Continued on page 931] 
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TO SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


The FELLOWSHIP of 


HE covenant which Survey Associates makes with its 
members is spread out before them week by week in 
the pages of the SuRVEY. 

It is an open covenant, openly arrived at, covering 
such items as: 


Even handed interpretation in our news columns. 

First hand staff investigations in the fields of social concern 
we cover. 

An exchang 
workers therei).. 

Open pages for discussion of the problems that confront 
those who are up to their elbows in undertakings for the 
common welfare. 


for experience and craftsmanship from the 


How, in this transition period between war and peace, 
those problems have crowded thick upon us!—the emergent 
social bearings of industrial and military demobilization, 
salvage and adjustment of great public services falling in our 
field—strikes any one of which would fill the front pages 
of the newspapers in ordinary times,—civic, industrial 
charitable, sanitary, educational operations which call for 
intensive treatment and constructive criticism. Questions 
which the Survey takes up in its workman-like way from 
week to week are suddenly matters of prime public concern. 

a 


W irHourT endowment or working capital, the 

Survey has gone ahead on the basis that in such a 
situation it were bad stewardship to hold off until the money 
was in hand to engage its best energies. One after another, 
we have endeavored to appraise and interpret the tremend- 
ous developments which have crowded thick and fast. To 
have done less was to scamp our job, 

Furthermore, after long months in which publication 
standards and staff activities had been cut to the bone, we 
believed that the way to carry conviction as to the prime 
educational worth of the Survey in these formative years 
was to carry it—carry it on the basis of work in process, 
rather than by appealing for some intended plan. 


OR has our faith in the Survey—in the company of 
men and women who make the Survey possible—been 
altogether misplaced. ‘The response has been cumulative. 
At the outset of the year, in November, 5,000 old readers 
pledged renewal and gave us a sense of sure footing at the 
start. More new readers have come in at $4 than last 
year at three. We have more new $10 cooperating sub- 
scribers than last year at this time. Their names are pub- 
lished on the succeeding pages. They are names of people 
who stand for valorous living, for human fellowship, and 
for practical social up-building. } 
Now at the close of the first six months of our publication 
year, comes the test of whether or not the work has carried 
conviction among a much larger group of Survey readers 
—enough larger to shoulder the load for the second half 
year now to be entered on. 
x” 2 St 


OU’VE been receiving the once-a-month Reconstruc- 
tion numbers of the SuRvEy—January, February, 
March. These numbers will go to all Survey read- 
ers, monthly, throughout 1919. Their purpose is to 
get down to hard pan under all the discussion; and in orig- 
inal articles from practical workers here and abroad, digests 
of books, government reports, bibliographies, maps, charts 


AND ALL SURVEY READERS 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


and illustrations, make each number a time saver of today 
and a prospectus of tomorrow. 

The extra cost of the physical make up of these double 
numbers—paper, printing, press work, binding, engraving— 
has been met for the year by the gift of a member of Survey 
Associates—the largest single gift ever made to this ad- 
venture of ours in cooperative journalism. It was made in 
recognition that in this reconstruction period the SURVEY 
has a real part to play in serving as a medium between 
people who in communities large and small, professions, in- 
dustries, social agencies and government departments, are 
grappling with practical problems that must be met. 


GAIN, through the gift of another member of 

Survey Associates, we have been fortunate in engaging 
Arthur Gleason as London representative, to interpret the 
social and industrial developments in the reconstruction 
period in Great Britain. 

England has much more in common with the United 
States than the continent, but, as on the continent, four 
years of war have stressed and tested every joint and 
strut in the social fabric. Englishmen are apparently 
taking up the problems of reconstruction a great deal more 
seriously and fundamentally than we have attempted to do 
in this country, and it seemed to us that to have a first 
rate interpreter there would be one of the very best services 
we could render. 

These gifts, however, are entirely taken up by the special 
objects for which they were given. They do not apply to 
or help meet our general needs. The question stands 
whether the Survey has so carried conviction with other 
readers that for their part they will come forward and help 


shoulder its main work. 
* * * 


ORE, if the Survey were a business undertaking, we 

would be borrowing capital to put to work in this 
spring quarter when every dollar counts. Without scrap- 
ping our educational and staff work, we need to put as 
much energy into circulation development in the next six 
months as we have put into our editorial development in 
the last six. But we have money in hand for neither. 
We have been pulling ourselves up by our bootstraps as 
we have gone along. Our fall and winter months are our 
best income months and ordinary years we enter the spring 
with a surplus to tide over the summer. This year we 
have deliberately spent that surplus in meeting our editorial 
obligations to the great developments in process and in 
building up the SuRveEy as an instrument to meet greater 
obligations for service to come. 


AVE these demonstration months carried conviction 
among those in position to back up their interest with 
help? Otherwise staff work must be whittled down. In- 
vestment in circulation will be stalled just at the time that 
the Survey in its new calibre is striking fire. 
The outcome hangs on the immediate response of SURVEY 
readers. 


* * * 
W ILL you help us breast these weeks of emer- 
gent responsibilities and creative investment 
by becoming a $10 cooperating subscriber and 
joining the fellowship of Survey Associates? 


G 


HE whole venture is indebted to the 630 members of Gale, Mra! Charles W. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES whose names are listed on this page, Galt, John Mra Wiliam C 
for opportune remittance of their $10 cooperating sub- Gardner, Rath 


Gardiner, Robert) oh. 
Garford, Mrs. A. L. 
Geer, Robert C. 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
rge, Miss Julia 
Gifford, Dr. H. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton 
Giles, Miss Anne H. 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 
Gleason, ae Pe 
Goethe, C. M. 
Goethe, Mrs. C. M. 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. i 
odman, Miss Mary A. ai 
Goodrich, Miss Katharine B. 
Goodridge, Miss Elinor M. 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Grace, Miss Virginia R. 
Graham, Arthur Butler 
pope a coiebe LL J 
randin, Mrs. tr 
Granger, Miss A. P. 
Graves, Miss Louise B. 


scriptions during the first five and one-half months of the 
fiscal and publishing year. To the list should be added 81 other 
members who have sent in pledges—bringing the roster to date 
over the 700 mark. 


eee. ASSOCIATES invites you to join this fellowship. 
Remittance of a $10 cooperating subscription makes you eligible 
for election as a voting member of this adventure in cooperative 
journalism—a sharer in its service to the social work and move- 
ments of our time. 
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on : Buckstaff, Mrs. Florence G. Dilworth, R. J. aches, E 
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eceeeon. M. W., Jr. Busisle Chatty Organization Dole, Rev. Charles F. 
Agnew, Mrs. Cornelius R. Burnham, Mrs. George, Jr. Dorsey, Miss Nan L. H 
Agnew, George B. Burnham, Mrs. John A. Dow, Miss Caroline B. Hackett, J. _D. 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. Burns, Allen T. Dows, Rev. Henry A. Hagedorn, Joseph H 
Altschul, C._ i Burritt, Bailey B. Doyle, Nicholas A. Hale, Miss Kr 
Fearne a Hilda Burrows, Rev. Millar Dreier, Miss Dorathea Hall, Mrs. A Ky 

merican Rolling Mill Co. Burt, Henry F. Drury, Mrs. S. S. Halleck, Mrs. 1 
Anderson, George W. Bush, wk DuBois, Mrs. Eugene Hallowell, Mrs. F. 
Arnold, Mrs. B. W. Butzel, paces M. Dunlap, Miss Flora Hamilton, Mrs. ih 
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Atkinson, C. J. Dwight, Mrs. E. F. Harris, Dr. Isham G. 
Austin, Miss Gertrude B. Camp, Mrs. Arthur B. Dwight, Miss M. L. arris, W. A. 
Austin, Louis W. Canfield, George F. Dyckman, Miss Mary L. Hart, ‘Mrs. Harry 
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B Capen, Edward Warren E Hartshorn, Mrs, Stewart | 
Carmody, Jerome Hassinger, L. Laj 
Bacon, Miss Corinne areceee Mrs, E. L. Eastman, Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Hathaway, Miss Martha N. Le 
Baker, Herbert M. Cary, cee Jr. " Havemeyer, J. Le: 
Baker, Orin C Case, Miss Lucy A. Easton, William O. Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. Let 
Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. Causey, ate Eavenson, Howard N. Hebberd, Charles Les 
Baldwin, Mrs. H. P. Chace, Dr, Fenner A. Edgerton, Charles E. Hencken, Mrs. Albert C. Le 
Baldwin, Dr. Kate W. Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S. Eliot, Dr. Charles W. Henshaw, J. M. Lel 
Baldwin, M. W. Chamberlain, Mrs. jesere P. Eliot, Miss Margaret F. Hickey, Dr. Clinton G. Le 
Bamberger, Edgar S. Chapin, Miss Caroline B. Elkinton, J. Passmore Higginson, Major Henry L. Le) 
Barker, C. W. Tillinghast Chapin, Mrs. R. C. Elliott, Edward C. Hil, C. D. Le 
pbc, Mrs. Ludlow Cheyney, Miss Alice S. Ells, Mrs. Frederick Hill, Dr. William P. Les 
Bartol, Miss E. H. Chubb, Percival Elsworth, Mrs. Edward Hillara, Miss Mary R Lit 
Bedinger, George R. Clark, Miss Anna B. Ely, Miss Augusta C. Hilles, William T. i 
Beer, Mrs. Julius Clarke, Mrs. W. N. Ely, Miss Mary G. Hinchman, Walter ti 
Belknap, Mrs. M. B. Cleaver, Mrs. Albert N. Emmanuel Church of N. S., Hine, Lewis W. Lin 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. Coffee, Mrs. Doris H.: In Pittsburgh, Pa. Hitch, Mrs. Frederic Delano Lig 
Benjamin, David Memoriam English, H. D. W. Hoag, Cc. G. Lie 
Bentl A rs. Cyrus Coffee, Rabbi podsicn I, Erlanger, Abraham Hodgson, Mrs. F. G. Lo: 
Bicknell, Ernest P. Cole, Edward F. Estill, Thomas Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. Lo 
Bijur, Miss Caroline Collins, Atwood Evans, Edward W. Holland, E. O. Lo: 
Bijur, Judge Nathan Colvin, Mrs. A. R. Evans, Mrs. Jonathan Hollingshead. Rev. George G. Lo 
Bissell, Miss Eleanor Coolidge, Mrs. Dane Hollister, Mrs. Clay H. Lo 
Blackstone, wee 4 es 34 Cooper, Miss Ruth F Holmes, Miss L. Grace Lo 
Blair, Ng tales Cope, Mrs. Walter Holt, Mrs. L. E. Lu 
Blauvelt, Warren S. Cosgrave, Heaem O'Hara Fanning, Mrs. A. L. Hooker, Mrs. E. H. Lu 
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Page, Dr. Dudley L. 
Paine, Rev. George L. 
Parker, Mrs. Gordon 
Parsons, Miss Emma 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. 
Patterson, G. 

eabody, Prof. Francis G. 
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Peabody, Miss Helen A. 
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Robinson, Mrs. George 
Robison, G 

Rochester, Mrs. R. H. 
Rosenbaum, Selig 
Rosenberg, Max L. 

Ross, Prof. E. A. 
Rothermel, John J. 
Rounds, R. S. 

Rowell, Frank B. 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 
Ryerson, Edward L. 
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Sachs, Dr. Julius 

Sage, L. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 
Salmon, Miss Gren fe 
Sanford, Mrs. F. R. : 
Sapiro, "Aaron L. 
Sargent, Dr. D, A. 
Saul, Charles R. 
Saunders, B. H. 

Sayler, in L 


Sayre, J. i 
yre, Mrs. William H. 
Schleiter, W. F. 
Schlesinger, B. F. 
Sehlesinger, Mrs. Bert 
Schoettle, Marc A. 


**Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 
H. B. 


Scott, Mrs 

Scripture, "Misa B. 
Scudder, ‘aoe Vida D. 
Seabrook, H. H. 
Sears, Miss Ronte L. 
Senior, Max 

Seymour, Miss Laura S. 
Sharman, Mrs. William 
Shaw, Miss S. Adele 
Shaw. Mrs. W. A. 
Sherman, Charles A. 


Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 

Sherman, Dr. G. H. 

Shillady, John R. 

Sicher, Dudley D. 

Sisson, Dr. Edward O. 

Simes, Mrs. William 

Sims, Mrs. W. S. 

Sinclair, Miss Mary Emily 

Sioussat, fans and Mrs. 
George 
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Slade, Francis L. 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
H. K, 
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Smith, Miss Hilda W 
Smith, Miss Nellie M. 
Snedden, Dr. David 
Sommers, Miss Clara 
Sonneborn, S. B. 


Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 
Stanley, Mrs. Philip B. 
Stern, Benjamin 
Stevens, Richard 

Stix, Mrs. S. L. 

Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan 
Strauss, Mrs. Berthold 
Strayer, Paul M. 
Strobel, Charles L, 
Strong, John R. 

Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Strotz, Mrs. Charles 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss M. Louise 
Swift, Mrs. G. F. 
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Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, S. F. 


Teller, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A. 
Thacher, Mrs. Archibald G. 
§Thacher, Miss Margaret W. 


Thaw, Benjamin 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 
Thilo, Miss Frances 


Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 


Thorne, Samuel, Jr. 
Thornley, William H. 
Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
Tillinghast, Joseph J. 
Titsworth, Charles G. 
Titsworth, F. S. 
Tompkins, Hamilton B. 
Tooker, Miss Mary R. 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Towne, Arthur W. 
Towns, Charles B. 
Tracy, Robert E. 
Traiser, Charles H. 
Traut, Mrs. J. A. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Trube, Miss Jessie Maud 
Tuckerman, Alfred 
Tyson, Mrs. Russell 
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Ueland, Mrs. Andreas 
Untermeyer, Mrs. Samuel 
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Van Baalen, Miss Frances 
Van Schaik, Rev. ea Tc: 
Van Vechten, GD} 
Vannier, ae Charles 
Vaughan Y 
Villard, wees ‘Henry 
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Vincent, George E. 
Vinton, Miss Ellen A. 
Vogel, Mrs. Frederick, Jr. 
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Wadsworth, Eliot 

Waid, D. E. 

Walcott, Mrs, Roger 
Walker, Mrs. A. C. 
Walker, Roberts 

Walter, Mrs. C. R. 
Warbasse, Mrs. James P. 
Ward, Rev. Henry F. 
Ware, Rev. Edward Twicheil 
Watson, Mrs. Katharine C. 
Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Watt, Rolla F. 

Watts, Charles H. 
Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Weil, Mrs. Henry 
Wellman, Guy 

Wetmore, E. D. 
Wheeler, Dr, Theodora 
White, Miss Edna May 
White, Mrs. John J. 
White, Dean Rhoda M. 
Whitfield, Miss Estelle 
Whitlock, Mrs. Herbert P. 
Whitney, Prof. & Mrs. A. W. 
Whitney, Mrs. Edward B. 
Whittemore, Mrs. F. W. 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Delos 

Wilcox, Miss Mabel I, 
Wile, Dr. Ira S. 
Williams, Mrs. George R. 
Williams, Mrs. L. C, 
one Miss Lina 
Willock, Harry H 
Wilson, G. K. 

Wilson, Dr. Walter J. 
Wilson & Co. 

Wise, Joseph H. 

Wolf, Mrs. Albert 

Wott, R. B. 

Wolfenstein, Dr. S. 
Wood, Charles Morgan 
Wood, Howard, Jr. 
Wood, Willis D. 

Wylie, Miss Laura J. 
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Young, B. L. 
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Zabriskie, Mrs. C. 
Zabriskie, Miss Susan Romeyn 


* Paid two Cooperating Sub- 
scriptions. 


** Gave also to Ind. Fund. 
§ Gave also to General Fund. 


t Gave also to Comstruction 


und, 


I acre } $10 as my contribution to your roster of TWELVE HUNDRED 


will send 


Cooperating Subscriptions. 


Note:—A $10 Cooperating Subscription covers the regular $4 subscription nie a contribution 
uncil. t makes 


to the educational and 
subscriber eligible for election as a 


field work of the magazine and National Co 


financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 
(The fiscal year ends September 30) 


I 


such a 


Survey Asscciate for the current year, but creates no 


A DEMONSTRATION YEAR 


E APPEALED this year for $25,000 for a special construction fund which in the ab- 
sence of working capital or endowment would enable SURVEY ASSOCIATES to 


Carry out field work, staff service and publication standards on a scale more nearly commensurate 
with our responsibility toward the tremendous social and industrial implications of the reconstruc- 


tion period ; 


Make such investment in circulation and advertising development as will cash in this educational 
outlay, carry over our present readers onto a sounder subscription footing, win new readers, and 
build up new sources of permanent publication revenue; 
Free, in good time, by the above, cooperative subscriptions and contributions to our educational funds 
for fresh reaches of educational work in getting at the facts of social conditions and in putting 
those facts before people in ways that will count; 


| WSO ettaso this sum we had received in money and pledges $8,205. 61 by March 15—leav- 
ing something over $17,000 to raise. 
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Straight, Mrs. Willard 
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de Silver, Mr. and Mrs. Albert. 
Emmons, Arthur B 
Estabrook, Arthur F 
Lewis, Theodore J.. Mrs 
Lewisohn, Sam A 

Norton, Charles D 
Patten, Dr. Simon N 
Pollak, Mrs. Bernard 
Poole, Ernest 

Sanderson, Rev. Edward F 
Severance, John L 
Stotesbury, Mrs. E. T 
Volker, William 

Wales, Mrs. Edna McC 
Meyer, Alfred C 
Bamberger, Louis 

Castle, Mrs. George P 
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a, [Continued from page 926] 

vambert, although neutral in his representative capacity, ap- 
yeared among the advocates and not among the opponents. 
‘An enlightened employer gave his consent, estimating that the 
purden which it would place on industry would be negligible 
—not greater than that caused by the present method of carry- 
ing the cost of sickness. A former social worker from Bos- 
ton, Margaret Stecker, appeared on behalf of the ‘“ National 
Conference Board,” and was introduced by Marcus A. Daly 
pf the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association to testify 
that health insurance would not in her opinion provide an 
adequate means of dealing with feeblemindedness, venereal 
disease, or infant mortality. A spokesman for Christian 
Science paid a patriotic tribute to American initiative in the 
(Argonne, and incidentally asked to have the bill amended so 
‘that, in order to get a cash benefit under the law, it would 
mot be necessary to have a physician certify to the illness. 

_ Medical associations, state and local, were generally rep- 
/resented in opposition to the bill, notwithstanding the fact that 
‘those who prepared the measure and the committee which had 
in charge have been ready to go to the utmost limit in 
‘Satisfying their reasonable claims. They evidently expect that 
ealth insurance will be enacted, but they seem inclined to 
ell their present highly individualistic rights as dearly as pos- 
sible. The medical profession was represented on such an 
_epoch-making occasion by lawyers and medical politicians in- 
‘Stead of by representative physicians who are carrying on the 
‘high tradition of public service. 
', They seem to be ready to relinquish to nurses the responsi- 
“bility for the public health, and at the Albany hearing Lillian 
‘D. Wald responded to the obligation. When a doctor who 
"has spent several years in Germany predicted from his obser- 
‘vations there that, under the health insurance system, Ameri- 
an doctors would have to spend a great deal of time in ex- 
| posing malingering, he brought forth the declaration from 
“Miss Wald that the only malingering with which she and her 
‘fellow nurses ever came in contact was the malingering of 
health; that is to say, for fear of the consequences, men and 
' women pretend to be able to work when they should be in a 
_ hospital or on an operating table; they refuse to admit even 
"to themselves their sore need of medical advice and of convales- 
| cent care, for the reason that to accept either would mean des- 
_ titution for their families. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


4” CONFERENCE of the National Committee on 
A Physical Education was held in Chicago on February 
Ip 27. This committee was originated a year ago at the 
' Atlantic City meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
‘tion, to further state and federal legislation for physical edu- 
cation, and represents the first step in concerted action to that 
effect. A bulletin recently published by the Federal Board 
of Education shows what progress exactly has been made dur- 
‘ing the course of the war with the introduction of physical 
education in the school systems of the different states. Eight 
of these, since 1915, have introduced physical education laws, 
and fourteen others, among them Massachusetts, have such 
‘laws under consideration. According to a circular on the 
subject issued by the Massachusetts Civic League, the pro- 
posed physical education law of that state is directly due 
' to the revelations which the draft gave of the physical condi- 
tion of Massachusetts youth. Forty-six per cent of these young 
men were rejected under the first draft, one of the highest 
roportions in the country. 

a The provisions made in the eight states, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, California, Illinois, Nevada, Maryland 
and Delaware, which were the first states to pass physical 
education laws (there were no such laws prior to 1915), 
_ although varying in some technical differences, show a marked 

similarity in the main points. It is a required part of the 
curriculum for all children above kindergarten age—with ex- 
ception of Nevada, where it is only required in the high school. 
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There is a specified time to be given to this work, varying 
from one to two and a half hours a week. The work is under 
the authority of either the state commissioner of education or 
the state board of education, except in Illinois and Nevada, 
where it is under local boards of education. ‘That these states 
have gone into this thing with all seriousness and with the 
intent of seeing it through is evidenced by the fact that pro- 
visions have been made for the expenses of administration, 
and in some cases even for the appointment of a special state 
supervisor of the work, Rhode Island and Illinois excepted. 
In many cases a syllabus of instruction is provided and a 
specially trained teacher required to handle the work, but 
there is still much to be done along this line. 

The proposed bill in Massachusetts introduces some new 
features such as health examinations in addition to the physi- 
cal education. It provides for a school physician, dentist and 
nurse to inspect the children and report on their condition, 
and for a director of physical education, who works with the 
help of a state director, appointed by the board of education 
and the department of health. Uniformity in the work will 
be furthered by the supervision of the board of education and 
the department of health. 


THE RIGHT TRAIL 


OW to bring about a closer relationship between the 
churches and a coordination of their activities was 
the problem discussed at the regional conference of 
the Inter-Church World Movement of North America held 
in Chicago, March 10-11. ‘‘The church is at the cross- 
toads today ; if we take the wrong trail, in twenty-five years 
we will be but a few little meetinghouses on side streets sing- 
ing ditties about Heaven,” declared a great Christian leader. 
This problem of the churches is now being approached from 
a number of angles. Efforts are being made to unite the vari- 
ous sections of divided denominations and there are further 
proposals to merge similar denominations. But perhaps the 
plans that are receiving most attention are those proposing 
Christian unity on a much larger scale. Among such are the 
earnest efforts of practically all the great Protestant bodies in 
the United States to discover, by consultation with one an- 
other, some basis upon which they can come together; the in- 
vitations from churches of various countries (Sweden among 
the latest) calling upon institutions elsewhere to meet in an 
international conference on unity; and the attempt now being 
made to form a world league of both Catholic and Protestant 
churches. To further the last named project several bishops 
of a Protestant church in this country are on their way to 
join similar representatives of European churches in a con- 
ference with the Pope. 

The church campaign which seems at present to be more 
vigorously promoted than any other in America is one whose 
aim is the linking or federating of our evangelical churches 
and their allied organizations—such as the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. and Sunday school and missionary organizations 
—for the purpose of planning and carrying out an adequate, 
sound, and coordinated world program. A united survey, as 
thorough and as scientific as can be made by men who are 
expert in this field, is at the present hour being planned not 
only of our own country but of foreign missionary fields as 
well. Through such a gigantic undertaking it is expected 
that such things as the industrial conditions in Japan—with 
particular reference to the labor of women and children— 
will be brought to light; that the health conditions of the peo- 
ple in all backward lands will be revealed more fully; and 
that an estimate can be made of the amount of money which, 
if put into schoools in Mexico, would make unnecessary the 
patrol of the border by a United States army. Some of the 
denominations have for several years been engaged in making 
surveys of both rural and urban communities, but these— 
though many of them are of attested excellence—can not com- 
pare with what they hope to accomplish by combining forces. 
It is noteworthy, too, of the spirit of the new movement that 
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From L’Oewvre. 


“DOESN’T SANTA CLAUS KNOW THERE'S AN ARMISTICE?” 
one of the best of these denominational efforts was criticised 


because it “showed where new churches were needed, but 
did not say a word as to those now in existence which ought 


to be scrapped.’”’ Of course all this work planned is to be 
done as an essential part in the propagation of the Christian 
religion, the movement being an evangelical effort. Its lead- 
ers—such men as Fred B. Smith, John R. Mott, Robert E. 
Speer, §. Earl Taylor—see no hope for the solution of the 
world’s most challenging problems other than “ putting across 
the world Christ’s program of justice and brotherhood.” They 
are not, however, averse to affiliation with any organization 
that aims at human betterment, merely because it has not their 
name written above its threshold. On the contrary, it is 
recognized that this program of coordination and cooperation 
would be incomplete without provision for joining hands with 
other bodies, especially upon moral issues. 


WOMAN’S SPHERE 
NA) Ge have made a permanent place for them- 


selves in many English industries through their suc- 

cessful work as substitutes for men in non-munition 
factories, and their experience “ should prove a national asset 
of great value,” according to a recent report of the British 
Home Office. [“‘ Substitution of Women in Non-Munition 
Factories during the War,” 1919; H. M. Stationery Office, 
price gd.] In trades already employing women, such as the 
clothing and boot and shoe industries, they have proved their 
ability to carry on the more skilled processes hitherto reserved 
for men. In other trades, such as light leather tanning, 
which they had barely touched before the war, they have 
acquired a mastery of the whole range of operations. Scien- 
tific work is opening up considerable avenues of employment 
for educated women as chemists and research workers and 
for intelligent untrained women as routine laboratory work- 
ers. Women are showing special aptitude for the light, clean 
and delicate work of making scientific instruments. On the 
other hand, women “have displayed unexpected readiness for 
work which at first sight seemed highly unsuitable for them, 
carrying out hot, heavy, wet and dirty operations with cour- 
age, steadiness and success.” The performance of heavy 
operations by women has been found to depend largely on 
good working conditions, reasonably short hours and labor- 
saving appliances, such as lighter tools and trucks, lifting 
tackle and runways. 

Into many industries and operations women were intro- 
duced in accordance with agreements between employers’ as- 
sociations and trade unions that hold good only for the dura- 
tion of the war, and their future employment is a part of the 
problem of the restoration of trade union conditions. It is 
noted, however, that “ there would appear to be a fairly large 
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new field of possible future activity for women in trades int 
which they have been brought during the war without agree 
ment.” In addition, “it seems clear that, if the country’ 
industries are to be maintained and its wealth increased, thi 
employment of women must be much more extensive thar 
heretofore.” ‘The readjustment should be made easier, i 
is stated, by the fact that women’s organizations have im 
creased remarkably during the war and that men’s union 
in a number of trades have been opened to women. 


DEMOBILIZE THE TIN SOLDIERS 


OY soldiers were world-wide before the war and we 
in America laughed at those who sought to banish 
them. In France the armistice had not been renewed 

before editorials began to crop out rebuking them. That 
’Oeuvre should publish them was not surprising; but when 
Le Temps, the bespectacled grandmother of French journal- 
ism, publishes a suggestion, only half-facetious, that the League 
of Nations consider the question of toy soldiers, even the New 
York Times might well wake up. Py 


Le Temps writes (December 5) : “When all the world has 
come to terms about the green table, may some foreseeing 
diplomat negligently ask of our enemies one last little con- 
cesssion, pleasant and apparently insignificant: That Germany 
shall agree to close all her tin-soldier factories at Nuremburg.” 


‘It looks like nothing; it is almost as important as closing the work-! 
shops of Essen. Part of Franconia specialized in making little metal] 
warriors. ‘The industry occupied vast numbers; one woman could) 
make a thousand soldiers a day. The Heinrichser shops of Nurem- 
berg alone cast a hundred millions of these liliputian combatan 
upon the world’s markets—combatants of every army and of every 
nation marching to capture an important objective; the imagination’ 
of children, the thought of the men of tomorrow. 

If we intend to kill war, the child must not be systematically 
familiarized with its decoration and precociously blasé at its cruelty. 
He must not cease to see men in the figures that he sets up to over-| 
throw by rows, with bursts of laughter. Human life must be respected 
by him and the massacre of his little soldiers must not be a joyous 
theme. By what aberration do we fail to teach the child the sacred 
character of the death of the defenders of his hearth? Why accustom 
him to respect civil death and see only a game in military death? 
Would a mother let her son improvise games with little skeletons and 
skulls? The child must not come to think that war is a. 
natural phenomenon, mathematical and ineluctable as the tides; the 
harvest of soldiers must not seem to him as normal as that of grain; 
he must not docilely accept the idea of periods of war and peace 
obeying the inflexible rhythm of the seasons. ‘The warlike toy’ 
weakens precious moral reserves in the child. In a league of nations | 
where the necessary precautions are taken to render a new aggression 
impossible, its diffusion would perpetuate a danger. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 


HE Social Welfare Association of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently appointed a committee of twenty-five 
on industrial justice, composed of prominent employ- 

ers, labor leaders and disinterested citizens. This committee 
has set out to study the employment situation, the retirement 
of women with home responsibilities from industry, and the 
question of exerting pressure upon Congress for national ac- 
tion on such industrial matters as a constitutional amend- 
ment granting Congress power to regulate wages and hours 
of labor. The appointment of this committee followed a 
conference of representatives of many city organizations and 
public services and thus marked a significant step in united 
social action on the part of a typical American industrial com- 
munity. That conference also adopted a set of resolutions on 
unemployment from which we have space here to quote only 
the following: 

That all employers who may be compelled to reduce their output 
should be urged to reduce the working days or hours instead of 
the working force; and that others be asked to fellow the example 
of these employers who are patriotically carrying a few more em- 
ployes than they actually need. / 

That all soldiers and sailors who can should return to school 
and college to continue their education, and that school authorities 
should grant credit for army experience and should render the 
utmost assistance to the returning men. 

That all soldiers and sailors and war workers from small towns 
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farms should be urged to return, through cooperation with the 
Jnited States Employment Reserve Office in this city, to their homes 
t they may assist in the serious problems of readjustment in their 
wn localities. 
That men in the service should remain in camp under pay until 
positions are assured, and that all disabled men should avail them- 
jfiselves of free tuition, support and vocational training offered by 
government, 
That all banks and other financial institutions should encourage 
id their liberal assistance all activities which will create employ- 
(ment. 


d |) ARISTOCRACY AND LABOR 


i 
ORD SELBORNE, in a letter to the Times, refers to 
| the dissatisfaction of Labor with the election returns 


¥and their effect in stimulating direct as against political ac- 
| ion. He says: 


_ At the last general election the Labor Party polled in contested 
ee in Great Britain 2,292,102 votes. This poll entitles them to 
|120 seats in Great Britain in respect of the contested constituencies 
‘alone, but the total number of seats they obtain in contested and 
| colar constituencies was 59. The result is that the Labor 
|Party knows that they are not fairly represented in the House of 
| Commons, and many of their leaders whose presence they consider 
| essential to the proper consideration of their business have failed 
| to obtain seats in the House of Commons. The consequence is that 
| they look less and less to the House of Commons as the place where 
|| the questions which interest them can be properly considered and 
dealt with, and that there is an ever increasing tendency to deal 
_ with these questions outside Parliament. .., This fact is fraught 
| with danger. 

| At the next general election nothing is more probable than that 
| the Unionist Party will poll a sufficient number of votes to entitle 
Gar to a representation of 200 or more, but that the number of 


, ie 


| Unionist members returned will be under 100. Per contra, the 
| Labor Party may receive gross over-representation; but that will be 


| mo remedy for past injustice; it will only be aggravation of the 
_. 
evil. 


_ This is a remarkable piece of evidence on the prevailing 
spirit in wide circles, especially if taken in conjunction with 


in industrial questions. His letter shows not only that to 
_ his observation democratic ideas have laid hold of the labor 
_ movement but that they have swung the psychology of all 
_ classes far away from industrial autocracy, the super-sanctity 
( of private property and the inviolability of the caste system. 
In it he says: - 


I believe that a large part of the more extreme section of the labor 
_ world consists of men who a few years ago were the. backbone of 
_ workingclass conservatism—men who have done well in their trades 
_ and have the respect of their fellow-workingmen. . . . What these 
men complain of is not so much that the conditions of their work 
_ are bad as they have no say in what these conditions should be.. . 
Even where, as is very often the case, the employers are excellent, 
' where they take great trouble to meet the wants and desires of their 
_ employes, where they pay them good wages for moderate hours and 
_ provide them with various amenities as well, all this is done for the 
_ men as a voluntary act of benevolent despotism, or as the consequence 
of the law of supply and demand. That is to treat the relations 
_ between the parties from a wrong standpoint. A man’s labor is a 
_ part of himself, and not a mere commodity to be bought and sold 
' in the market. He has a right to be consulted as to its disposal, and 
' cannot give to another uncontrolled power over it without injury to 
his self-respect. . 
History shows that really good despots are rare, and I suspect 
that the same is equally true of captains of industry. Over and 
over again we have seen men prefer a bad government for which 
they are responsible, and in which they have a share, to a good 
government imposed upon them from above... . : 
I am convinced I am speaking the opinions of many others in 
all classes in saying that it is unreasonable to ask the workingman 
to accept his employer’s view as to what is a fair wage and what 
are fair conditions of labor unless he is given, not only full op- 
portunity for assuring himself of all the relevant facts in the case, 
pe also some share in the management of those matters which 
are of even greater importance to labor than to capital. 


Lord Robert Cecil is rapidly rising to a position of great 
influence with English democrats. He stood out as an inde- 


pendent.in the coalition election campaign; his furtherance 
of the league of nations has carried a large conservative sup- 
port; his character and intellectual ability in these days of 
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From the Herald (Labor), London, 


“4 PLACE ABOVE MANKIND” 


“The Capitalist: ‘Destroy me and what would you put in 


my place?’” 
“ Unrestful Labor: ‘It’s the place we would destroy 


yr" 


changing conditions have far outshone those of statesmen with 
a more established reputation; he has remained naively hon- 
est, as a correspondent writes, “in a day when clever oppor- 
tunities and tricky politics are practiced by more famous men 
who win out but are mistrusted.” With Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck, Bonar Law and a few others he is constituting a 
nucleus for a modern tory democracy with which reformers 
of other philosophic leanings will have to reckon in earnest. 
The attitude, at least of the former two, to organized labor 
in politics may be summarized in quoting from a speech in 
the House in which Lord Robert Cecil said: 

I am disposed to agree with the honorable and gallant member 
(Colonel Wedgwood, the radical liberal) that in a few years we 
shall have a Labor Party in power in this country, but I do not 


think there is the slightest danger of tyranny from a Labor govern- 
ment, and I do not think that a Labor Speaker would be unfair 


to a minority. 
JEWISH FARMERS 


N a series of articles on Cooperation in the New World, 
I the editor of Better Business, the organ of agricultural 

cooperation in Ireland, expresses himself as on the whole 
disappointed in the development of rural credit institutions 
in this country but excepts from his criticism the vigorous 
activity of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid So- 
ciety which originated with Leonard Robinson and others 
long before there was legislation or any general public in- 
terest on the subject. The society’s report for 1918, just 
at hand, gives further evidence of the fact which those who 
only know the Jew on crowded East Side thoroughfares 
seem to find it difficult to comprehend that there is in this 
country an opportunity for the small farmer which the Jew 
with his intelligent grasp of economic opportunities has not 
overlooked and is rapidly developing. ‘The present general 
manager, Gabriel Davidson, writes that he anticipates a 
strong movement toward the farm with the return of peace, 
especially among two classes: “Soldiers, after many months 
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of life in the open, may find it hard to accustom themselves 
again to the factory, the shop or the office, and workers in 
war industries for whom farming has, because of lack of funds, 
hitherto been an unrealized dream, may now find in their in- 
creased savings the road that leads to their goal.” 

Hard times, or their anticipation, also lead to the land. 
Many small business men and others with savings have 
learned the age-old lesson that at times of uncertainty invest- 
ment in ‘“‘imperishables ’”’ is the most secure; and so they buy 
either diamonds or land. Unemployment likewise adds as 
an incentive to colonization, especially when it comes after 
a period of comparatively good earnings during which it has 
been possible to save. In actual loans made, there has been 
a slight falling off during the past year, and more of the 
loans were for working capital than in previous years, due of 
course to the unusual situation. ‘The society has a farm- 
finding bureau which not only protects the prospective Jew- 
ish settler against fraud or injudicious purchase but also 
brings to bear on the choice of a farm for him considerations 
learned from long experience which probably would not oc- 
cur to him, though they are important for his success. Its 
farm labor bureau had, as may be imagined, a hard task last 
year, but is looking forward to a more ample labor supply 
this spring. 

The latest addition to the machinery of the society is a 
sanitation bureau which started out with the improvement of 
sanitary conditions in the Jewish farming districts of New 
York state last year—more particularly with a view to the 
large transient summer population attracted to them by their 
natural beauty and healthful climate. This work, so far, 
consisted of little more than a preliminary survey but will 
be expanded this year into an educational campaign, to be 
carried on by a sanitarian°and a trained woman to work 
among Jewish farm women. ‘The other features of the so- 
ciety’s present work are on familiar lines. 


FREE SPEECH IN A PUBLIC HALL 


HE question of free speech was brought to the fore in 

Toledo when the Socialist members of the city coun- 

cil refused to vote for the erection of a memorial audi- 
torium as a monument to the city’s war heroes unless they 
were assured in advance that no discrimination against un- 
popular political or economic theories would be made in the 
letting of that hall for public meetings. Their foresight in 
- this matter was fully justified by the demand voiced the other 
day that the city should definitely exclude Socialist and other 
radical organizations and speakers from the new memorial 
hall. The reply made to this demand by Mayor Cornell 
Schreiber relates this matter to fundamental principles and 
therefore has a much wider application than to this occasion 
alone. He says: 


I am not a Socialist and I have no faith in socialism. I am not 
a pacifist and I despise the treason of pacifism. I abhor those who 
preach class hatred and I pity those who blindly follow them. 
I am proud of my country, state and city, and I am proud of the 
victory they achieved. As a citizen and public official I have con- 
scientiously met every test in helping make that victory sure. 


I am asked to deny the use of Memorial Hall for Socialist meet- 
ings. Were Memorial Hall my private property and were the re- 
quest addressed to me as a private citizen, such appeal might not 
be necessary because, being my private property, I could do with it 
as I chose and could exclude all who did not meet my own per- 
sonal views. But Memorial Hall is not a private structure; it is a 
public building. I am not acting as a private citizen, but in a public 
capacity. Were I a private citizen I might make the same objection 
to use of the hall by Socialists that other private citizens are now 
making, but as a private citizen the responsibility would not be upon 
me. As a public official I have certain responsibilities that I cannot 
legally evade, much as my personal inclination might lead me to 
evade them. 


When I assumed the duties of mayor I took an oath of office 
to support the Constitution of the United States and of the state 
of Ohio. This oath is my public pledge. To what then am I 
obligated ? 
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The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress still 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibitin' 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or ¢ 
the press; or the right of the people to peaceably assemble, and ‘ 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 


The Constitution of Ohio provides that “every citizen may freel 
speak, write and publish his sentiments on all subjects, being re 
sponsible for the abuse of the right; and no law shall be passed t 
restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of the press.” 


By constitution, therefore, I am prohibited from abridging fre 
speech. Moreover, is it really wise to suppress free speech? J 
what a speaker says transgresses the law he is punished, as man} 
have recently been punished. How can we determine in advane| 
just what a speaker will say? How can we know that he will violaty 


shorthand reporters so that any apricepaly might be properly deal 
with. i 


Sometimes I feel that many of these orators really desire to 
suppressed so that they may pose as martyrs. To suppress cranks) 
really gives their views wider publicity and defeats its own ends) 
It has been well stated that-“the way to suppress cranks is not te 
suppress them; it is to-give them opportunity to air their though 
before any who wish to listen, while forbidding them to comp 
those to listen who do not wish to do so.’ 


The country today is in the throes of industrial unrest. It dices 
take much to light the torch of destruction and anarchy. Denial of 
free speech may be just the act that will light the fires of hell on 
earth. I don’t intend to strike that match. ) 


I quote the instructions from Abraham Lincoln to Lieutenant+ 
General Scott in April, 1861: | 


“The Maryland legislature assembles tomorrow at Annapolis, and) 
not improbably will take action to arm the people of that sta 
against the United States. The question has becn submitted to an 
considered by me whether it would not be justifiable, upon the groun 
of necessary defense for me as general-in-chief of the United States! 
army, to arrest or disperse the members of that body. I think it) 
would not be justifiable nor efficient for the desired object. : 


“They have a clearly legal right to assemble, and we can not! 
draw in advance that their action will not be lawful and peaceful,| 
and if we wait until they shall have acted their arrest or dispersion’ 
will not lessen the effect of their action.” 


In a conflict between my personal views and my public duty, 
my personal views must give way and my duty be performed, un- 
pleasant as that may sometimes be. 


HEALTH COUNCIL 


T the call of Lee K. Frankel, president of the Ameri- 
A can Public Health Association, a meeting was held 
during the first part of March in New York city of 
representatives of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
the American Society for Control of Cancer, the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, the Life Extension In- 
stitute, the National Child Welfare Association, the Child 
Health Organization, the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the National Housing Association, and the American Red 
Cross. The consensus of opinion of those present was that 
coordination among the various national health agencies 
was both desirable and feasible and that a loose form of cen- 
tral health council should be organized. Dr. Frankel was 
made chairman of a committee to frame a basis of organiza- 
tion to be considered at a meeting, probably in April, of rep- 
resentatives of the nineteen national societies to be invited to 
cooperate. 


NEXT WEEK 


IR ROBERT HORNE, minister of labor, states that the 
S hope of the British government lies in the Whitley idea 

—shop committees, district councils, joint standing national 
councils, upon which employer and employe sit side by side 
seeking joint counsel for the welfare of their common industry. 
No other piece of reconstruction has anything like so much to 
show in actual achievement. Arthur Gleason begins 4 series 
ofarticles in next week’s Survey interpreting their practical 
experience. Send us the names of employers you know who 
ought to see these articles. 


| NEW RECOMMENDATION 
r ON DEFECTIVES 


ITH a view to bringing about a 
‘iB better correlation of the provisions 
for defectives, criminals and misdemean- 
jants, the General Court of Massachu- 
setts last May appointed a special com- 
Mission ‘to investigate and consider all 
matters relative to the control, custody 
and treatment ” of these classes. It was 
practically an ex-officio commission, com- 
iposed of the following public servants: 
‘Walter E. Fernald, superintendent of 
‘the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
‘minded, chairman; Ellen W. Gray, 
fchairman of the Advisory Board of 
‘Prisons; Thomas W. White, supervisor 
of administration; Edward C, R. Bag- 
‘ley, director of prisons; George M. 
‘Kline, director of the Commission on 
'Mental Diseases, and Robert W. Kelso, 
“executive director of the state Board of 
i harity. 


‘been reached by the commission, begin- 
ning with the radical one that 


| The present disintegrated and unrelated 
system under which criminals and misde- 
meanants, both juveniles and adults, are con-" 
ined and cared for in our 34 penal and cor- 
rectional institutions must be replaced by a 
‘unified system, under state direction, if 
proper classification according to age, men- 
) tal condition and possibilities of reformation 
can be expected, or treatment that is remedial 
‘and economically obtained. 


' To bring this about, it is recom- 
“mended in the conclusion numbered 4 
that “the principle of a clearing-house 
‘should be adopted in our process of 
‘court commitment of all.offenders,. by 
which 

(a) All adult offenders who are found 
guilty, and who, in the opinion of the court, 
‘should go to a penal institution, shall be 
‘committed to the custody of the Bureau of 
Prisons, or other state body dealing with 
adult offenders, instead of to the separate 
‘institutions, as at present; 

(b) All juvenile offenders who are found 
guilty, and who, in the opinion of the court, 
should go to a school or institution for ju- 
venile delinquents, shall be committed to 
‘the custody of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Training Schools, or other state 
body dealing with juvenile offenders. 

In other words, commitment to a cen- 
tral department is proposed, instead of 
to a particular institution, on the plan 
already in operation in Ohio and in proc- 
ess of development in New York. The 
‘commission points out that this would 
‘riot necessitate new construction, since 
it would not increase the total inmate 
population but would merely reclassify 
and regroup those in need of institu- 


| Six “ fundamental conclusions ”’ have . 
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tional care; but it cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the fact that Mass- 
achusetts has spent less than half a mil- 
lion in the last twenty-five years in pro- 
vision for the housing of law-breakers, 
in comparison with five million spent by 
New York, three by Minnesota, and 
two and a half by Ohio. 

As for the state prison at Charles- 


town, described by the Bureau of 
Prisons in 1917 as ‘“‘a product of the 
eighteenth century” and ‘“‘one of the 


worst prisons for the incarceration of 
felons in the United States,’ there is 
nothing to do but abandon the plant 
(conclusion 2) and transfer the institu- 
tion to the state farm at Bridgewater, 
placing the latter under the control of 
the Bureau of Prisons. It is recom- 
mended (conclusion 3) that the Norfolk 
state hospital be retained for the cus- 
todial care of inebriates and drug addicts, 
including all such cases of drunkenness 
as are now being sent to jails and houses 
of correction and the state farm. 

Defective delinquents “should be iden- 
tified by a process of examination in the 
courts, and withdrawn from the com- 
munity for custodial hospital treatment ” 
adapted to their defective condition 
(conclusion 5), instead of being com- 
mitted, as at present, for short-term 
sentences, with the certainty that they 
will reappear in the courts again and 
again. 

The sixth and final conclusion makes 
seven recommendations for extending 
“present beginnings in the identification 
and institutional treatment of those 
feebleminded persons in the community 
who are a menace to life and property 
and are breeders of their own kind.” 
Consideration of the feebleminded is in- 
evitably sprinkled through the entire re- 
port, for it was found impossible to sep- 
arate it from the problems of the crim- 
inal and alcoholic and misdemeanant 
and defective delinquent, standing out 
as it did as ‘‘ the great constant factor” 
in each of them. To distinguish be- 
tween the feebleminded who can safely 
be allowed to live their lives outside an 
institution and those who are a menace 
unless restrained, and to discover the 
feebleminded in childhood instead of 
catching them only after the mischief has 
been done, are emphasized as the primary 
concerns for society. The seven definite 
recommendations are: the mental exam- 
ination of all persons in penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, of all minors ad- 
mitted to the state infirmary, and of all 
women admitted there for confinement, 
of every child “ intellectually markedly 


retarded” in the public schools; a cen- 
tralized «system of registration, under 
the direction of the Commission on 
Mental Diseases; under the same com- 
mission provision for supervising feeble- 
minded persons in the community; im- 
mediate extension of the Wrentham 
State School to its contemplated maxi- 
mum capacity of 1,800 beds; and im- 
mediate development of the Belcher- 
town plant to the same capacity. 


Eight legislative proposals are urged 
for immediate passage to carry these rec- 
ommendations into effect, and drafts of 
the desired bills are appended to the 
report. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE 
JUVENILE COURT 


UDGE DYKEMAN, of the Seat- 

tle Juvenile Court, includes in his’ 
latest annual report the following sage 
and wholesome reflections on the scope 
and limitations of the institution which 
he represents: 


After reviewing the efforts of the court 
during the last year to substitute guardian- 
ship for parents who have wilfully, or by 
force of circumstances, failed to accomplish 
desirable ends in the social development of 

»their children, we wish to reafirm our con- 
viction that the juvenile court cannot, and 
should not be expected to accomplish re- 
medial results by direct contact with children 
in advance of what may be secured by the 
home, school and church. So much of praise 
has been accorded the juvenile court as an 
institution that its merit is apt to be over- 
stated. So far as the presiding magistrate 
is concerned, his relation to the individual 
child is obviously limited to a brief contact. 
If he be ever so fortunately aided by infor- 
mation regarding the nature and needs of 
the child before him, he cannot hope to do 
more than put the child in line for assistance 
through the agencies provided by the com- 
munity. To be sure, he may admonish; but 
the most trenchant moralizing of the court 
is apt to be received by children as a de- 
livery of platitudes. Precepts are seldom 
potent when spoken to a refractory youngster. 


The system of probationary care provided 
by the juvenile court law is the court’s main- 
stay. But here again the court is confronted 
by the fact that the probation officer may act 
only formally and execute specific directions 
of the judge, or obscure his official author- 
ity and assume the role of intimate friend. 
It is the latter relationship which usually is 
thought to be the ideal of the juvenile court 
probationary system. Intimate personal re- 
lationships of this kind, however, require such 
an expenditure of time and heart that even a 
big-souled adult cannot maintain a really 
close friendship with more than a few chil- 
dren without becoming perfunctory, and the 
moment the official relationship becomes 
dominant the sentimental response of the 
ward ceases. Much as the officers of the 
court would like to devote themselves to 
such service, the demands made upon their 
time by administrative duties, such as spe- 
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cial investigations, official interviews, and 
conducting children to and from institutions, 
prevent them. In the final analysis the pro- 
bation officer, as well as the judge, is com- 
pelled to turn to citizens, the school, home 
and church for relief. 


Thus, after all, the welfare of children 
is a community responsibility, and the court 
exists only to safeguard its residue of fail- 
ures. And the court will be efficient in the 
degree that the community offers a sympa- 
thetic, wholesome and well-equipped envi- 
ronment for the protection and training of its 
young. 

But the court does have a unique respon- 
sibility for the care of those who are in 
need of a change of environment in order 
that they may be given the benefit of special 
care, training or protection. In a general 
_ sense these children are the abnormal ones 
who usually have to go to institutions. .. . 
An increasing number of the children who 
come to the court are those who require in- 
stitutional treatment. 

During the last two years the num- 
ber of children coming to the court be- 
cause of parental neglect has dropped 
abruptly to less than half of its former 
volume. ‘This improvement is ascribed 
to prohibition legislation and the favor- 
able industrial conditions. The total 
number of delinquent children was also 
smaller in 1918 than it had been for 
eight years, but an unfavorable fluctua- 
tion was noticed in the nature of the of- 
fenses committed. Truancy increased 
6 per cent, and there was a perceptible 
increase in the number of adolescents in- 
volved in sexual misconduct and in the 
thefts ef automobiles by boys of fifteen 
to seventeen for joy-riding. These dis- 
turbing tendencies are attributed by the 
court to the unstabilizing effect of high 
wages paid to boys who formerly had 
very little earning capacity. L. B. 


A COUNTY FEDERATION 
LAUNCHED 


ANTA CLARA county, Califor- 

nia, is forming a federation of so- 
cial agencies on the general plan of the 
Cleveland federation. Five private or- 
ganizations are charter members, and 
provision is made for the admission of 
others. ‘The societies appoint thirteen 
members of the federated board; the 
city manager of San Jose may appoint 
three, and the board of supervisors of 
the county five, if they so desire. 
Through this provision for representa- 
tion of the city and the county, all the 
relief activities of the county, public and 
private, may be coordinated, and it will 
be easier to “ make every dollar go as 
far as possible” —those which come from 
taxation as well as those available from 
voluntary benevolence. It is evidently 
anticipated that the advantages will go 
beyond finances, and that the social 
work of the county will profit in quality 
by the closer association which will thus 
be brought about and by the broader 
public interest in social problems and 


ways of meeting them which will re-. 


sult from the publicity attending the 
activities of a strong, united body. 
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Probably at this point our friends in 
Santa Clara county should be warned 
that federations are of doubtful value 
and that private agencies should not be 
yoked together unequally with county 
and city agencies, but we have not the 
heart’ to discourage the enterprise and 
experimental spirit which seem to have 
inspired their plan. Moreover, it may 
succeed even in the long run. E. T. D. 


THREE YEARS’ GROWTH 
IN EMPORIA 


HREE or four years ago the Wel- 

fare Association of Emporia, Kan., 
was formed “to prevent the growth of 
idleness and pauperism and crime by the 
judicious relief of the destitute and sick, 
by providing work for the needy unem- 
ployed, by the education of the-children, 
by endeavoring in every possible way to 
teach those who need help to help them- 
selves, and finally to organize all charity 
workers in Lyon county into a coopera- 
tive body. The association shall cooperate 
with the mayor, the commissioners, the 
commissioner of the poor, the juvenile 
and district courts, and all the officers 
in charitable and sanitary work, and so 
far as possible the association shall co- 
operate with the Kansas Association of 
Charities and Correction.” J. R. Wil- 
kie was appointed superintendent, and 
within a few months the association 
bought a building of its own, where its 
work has developed in considerable 
variety. 

The work of poor relief was turned 
over to the association and Mr. Wilkie 
was made commissioner of the poor for 
the city. Previously this work had been 
done, “‘as it is in the average town of 
this size and character, in part by the 
mayor and the police force, in part by 
the charitably inclined women of the 
town, often without an adequate inves- 
tigation, and without accurate records 
being kept.” It was soon found, as 
it has been usually found whenever at- 
tention has been directed to public out- 
door relief anywhere, that ‘‘a number 
of persons were receiving aid from the 
city who perhaps had once needed it 
but had never made the important dis- 
covery that they had come to the point 
where they could support themselves.” 
Such persons were of course cut off the 
rolls, and since then the work has been 
carried on in a way that is “saving the 
county a lot of money.” 

In connection with the public relief a 
free employment office was opened, 
which placed over a thousand men with- 
in a year, and “now no one can come 
pleading inability to find work as a rea- 
son for asking aid.” ‘That is, of course, 
in ordinary times. For the brief periods 
when work is scarce, a wood-yard was 
established. This was intended also “for 
the benefit of the hungry wanderers,” 
and Mr. Wilkie writes that “ this 


class has been practically cin 1 

To the superintendent of the Welfari) 
Association has been entrusted also thi 
administration of a fund of thirty thou} 
sand dollars, left by Captain Heritage)? 
the income from which is “to be usec} 
forever to brighten and beautify thi) 
child life of the city of Emporia.” Thuy 
far it has been used partly for clothi | 
(which we may assume was “bright” ang] 
pleasing to the children for whom iif) 
was bought) and partly for medical at} 
tention, with the help of the city nurse 
and the city matron, especially for thel 
removal of adenoids and attention tcl 
the teeth and eyes. | 

Two years ago the association took up 
gardening. Last summer, with the co} 
operation of the Commercial Club, prac: 
tically every vacant lot in the city was 
under cultivation. As far as possible, 
city beneficiaries were required to “join 
in this movement.” A community mar- 
ket was established, for disposing of the} 
surplus from the gardens and to en- 
courage the farmers to bring their pro- 
duce to town instead of shipping it} 
away. A great deal of canning was. 
done by community canning clubs in the/ 
schoolhouses. The garden work for 1919} 
is already well under way. 

At first the association was supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, but} 
these have fallen off during the past 
year because of many competing de-) 
mands. Last summer, accordingly, both 
the city and the county voted a monthly 
allowance to the association, in consid- 
eration of the substantial sums it had 
saved them. 

This society seems to have a lusty 
young vigor. Its development will be 
worth following, and it may contain 
suggestions for some older and staider 
organizations. kG DR & 


DEMOCRACY IN MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


OINT action by the city and its em- 

ployes for the improvement of ef- 
ficiency and of working conditions in the 
public service is the object of an agree- 
ment recently entered into between the 
corporation of the English city of Brad- 
ford and its workpeople. A joint stand- 
ing consultative board is established 
which is to be equipartisan and to con- 
sist of representatives of the corporation 
and of the various groups of employes, 
teachers, clerks, street railway workers, 
gas workers, laborers, etc., each group 
being represented in proportion to its 
numerical strength. The thirty-two 
members will retire annually but will 
be eligible for reappointment. Each 
side of the board will elect a chairman 
and a secretary, and administrative ex- 
penses will be shared equally by the cor- 
poration and the employes. The specific 
objects of the board are: 


To provide for the consideration at regu- 
[Continued on page 938] 
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How Can the Employer Help the Worker 
Satisfy His Fundamental Human Instincts? 


By IRVING FISHER 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, YALE UNIVERSITY; EX-PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ECONOMIC 


ASSOCIATION 


Primitive instincts can be guided but not suppressed. If they become pent up, the 


danger of an unrestrained outbreak 1s great 


I. THE INSTINCT OF SELF- 


PRESERVATION 


Maintain healthy working condi- 
tions, Guard against over-fatigue. 
Provide safety devices. No man 
can do his work well if he feels it 
is fitting him only for ‘the scrap 
heap. 

Provide a living wage. 

Assure your men of steady jobs 
as long as they do their part. Let 
them know that, if laid off with- 
out any fault of theirs, they will be 
given due notice or a suitable dis- 
missal wage. Energy dissipated in 
worry means loss to all concerned. 


If. THE INSTINCT OF 


WORKMANSHIP 

Find the right job, mentally and 
physically, for every man and the 
right man for every job. 

Enable the man, by exact rec- 
ords, to have a true and accurate 
picture of his work and of any im- 
provement he makes in it. 

Educate him to understand what 
part his work plays in the whole, 
and the uses to be made of the 
product. ; 

Encourage the workman to sug- 
gest improvements in the processes 
and thus stimulate personal inter- 
est. 

Make it possible for the work- 
men to participate collectively and 
regularly in determining the pro- 
cesses of production. 

Guard against the tendency to let 
the workers slip into dead-end 
jobs. Make it plain that efficiency 
means advancement. 

Encourage promotions and the 
development of all-round ability. 

Make your directions to work- 
men clear, concrete and specific 
vand have a well thought-out plan 
of work. Set the men a good 
example as to standards of work- 
manship. 


II. THE INSTINCT OF SELF- 
RESPECT 


Utilize the records of work to 
give the credit and standing which 
a good record deserves in the eyes 
of the employer and of fellow 
workers. The spirit of rivalry 
spurs initiative. 

So far as possible, use praise as 
the chief incentive rather than 
blame or threat of dismissal. If it 
is really necessary to call a man 
down, avoid doing so before his 
fellow workers. 

Consider a man_ trustworthy 
until he has proved himself un- 
trustworthy. Even-handed justice 
is recognized by saint and sinner. 


IV. THE INSTINCT OF LOYALTY 


Encourage the men to develop a 
team spirit by forming an organ- 
ization of some kind. 

Collective bargaining, participa- 
tion in shop-management, mass ac- 
tivities, group singing, marching in 
a parade, wearing a button, or 
cheering a baseball team will foster 
a united feeling. 

Make the organization worth be- 
ing proud of. Pride is a weather- 
proof cement. 

Loyalty is based on justice and 
mutual consideration. Prove to the 
workman that you respect his 
rights and wishes. Put yourself in 
has place. 

Afford an opportunity for pre- 
senting grievances and for their 
adjustment. 

If you want overtime or special 
consideration from him let him, if 
possible, have the fun of volun- 
teering the service. 


V. THE INSTINCT OF PLAY 


“ All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” The balanced 


life demands recreation which pre- 
vides a safety valve for many in- 
evitably repressed instincts. This 
play should be not frivolity, still 
less dissipation, but entertainment 
which will develop physical and 
mental health and a broadened out- 
look on life. A long workday 
makes proper play impossible, and 
is largely responsible for the man’s 
resort to drink and other perver- 
sions of play. 

Encourage membership on ath- 
letic teams, attendance at good 
movies, at reading rooms, and 
clubs. Have singing at the noon 
hour, and calisthenics to interrupt 
the morning and the afternoon. At 
least, try brief rest periods. 


VI. THE INSTINCT OF LOVE 


Conditions of employment 
should, in every way possible, con- 
duce to happy family life. The un- 
rest caused by bad instinctive life 
outside the plant is demoralizing. 

A man thinks of his family as 
part of himself. His success means 
their happiness. 

Do not arouse resentment by any 
action which affects the family 
welfare. 

A workman with no home, or an 
unhappy home, is unstable. 


VII. THE INSTINCT OF WORSHIP 


“Man shall not live by bread 
alone”’ No man should be com- 
pelled to do work which will pre- 
vent attendance at church or in- 
spiring public meeting, or crush 
idealism, or warp the spirit of 
humanity and service. 

Every man should have a re- 
ligion; and his daily work should 
be uplifted by, and really be a part 
of, his religion. 


In a word, your employe is a man with the same fundamental human nature as yourself. If he is to be loyal, 
efficient, and contented, he must have the opportunity to give expression to the best that is in him, Without self- 


expression no man can lead a normal life. 


It is HIS initiative which you should aim to encourage. This is not 


the ordinary offensive paternalism in which the employer takes the initiative and seeks to impose his ideas on a 


passive or unwilling workman. 


There is no adequate self-expression without a reasonable amount of self-direction. When the worker can be 
given a stake in the business and a voice in its management almost all the important motives are enlisted and 
strengthened—the motives of money-making, accumulating, creating, gaining credit, team play. 
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lar intervals of wages and rates of pay, 
hours, and working conditions; to take ac- 
tion to prevent differences and misunder- 
standings between the corporation and its 
employes; to consider differences that arise 
and to establish machinery for this purpose. 


To encourage the study of processes and 
design and of research with a view to per- 
fecting the services concerned. 

To provide facilities for the full consid- 
eration and utilization of inventions and 
improvements in machinery or method, and 
for the adequate safeguarding of the rights 
of the designer, and to secure to every per- 
son concerned an equitable share of the bene- 
fits, financial or other. 

To make inquiries into the special prob- 
lems of the services concerned, including the 
comparative study of organization and meth- 
ods in this and other countries, and, where 
desirable, the publication of reports. 


The consideration of means to secure for 
the employes a greater share in, and respon- 
sibility for, the conditions under which they 
carry on their work in so far as it affects 
the health (including housing) of the 
workers. 

To provide the best means of securing 
(1) the observance of agreements entered 
into by the corporation and its employes; 
(2) the greatest possible security and con- 
tinuity of employment. 

The supervision of entrance into, and 
training for, the various services of the cor- 
poration, and cooperation with education au- 
thorities. 

To take measures for securing the inclu- 
sion of all workpeople in their appropriate 
trade unions or associations. 

To provide that the board shall be the 
“ works committee” for any national indus- 
trial council which covers any service of the 
corporation. 


INDUSTRY AND PERSONNEL 
RECORDS | 

HETHER or not the army 
scheme of personal classifiication 

can be advantageously applied to indus- 
try was debated at some length at 
the national conference of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers recently held 
in New York. Col. Walter Dill 
Scott, of the adjutant-general’s de- 
partment, explained the system which 
so greatly facilitated the rapid handling 
of troops. For every soldier there is a 
card which tells his occupation, trade, 
skill, previous experience, former employ- 
er, nativity, citizenship, schooling, lingu- 
istic ability, mental capacity, physical ca- 
pacity, leadership ability, military expe- 
rience and kind of service preferred. A 
tab at the top of the card shows at a 
glance by its position the man’s occupa- 
tion, and tells by its color whether he has 
only moderate knowledge and ability or 
whether he is an expert. Mental capacity 
is ascertained by an intelligence test pre- 
pared by psychologists. While little prac- 
tical use was made of the test during the 
war, its value as an indication of ability 
was demonstrated by statistics prepared 
at the officers’ training camps, which 
show that of the men who received above 
C in the test only 12 per cent failed to 
obtain their commissions, while of those 
who received below C, 62 per cent failed. 
W. S. MacArthur of the employment 
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department of Armour and Company 
said that this firm is preparing to estab- 
lish in its eighteen plants a personnel sys- 
tem based largely on that of the army. 
There will be a card for each man giving 
his wage, previous experience, names of 
employers, age and physical description, 
membership in fraternal organizations, 
etc., and tabbed to indicate if he is an 
expert in his class. There will also be a 
rating system, which will eventually be 
applied to all employes. Under it a fore- 
man will be rated by the assistant super- 
intendent, then by the plant superintend- 
ent, and finally by the general superin- 
tendent of all the plants. It is expected 
that the system will aid in selecting the 
personnel for two new plants. 
Objections to the plan were on the 
score of lack of democracy. It was urged 
that the very fact that a scheme was use- 
ful in the army, with its essentially un- 
democratic mode of action exemplified 
by the impossibility of an officer’s con- 
sulting with his men about making an at- 
tack, made it inapplicable to the new 
order in industry. “ Will your men not 
be apprehensive of the power which you 
gain by having all this information about 
them?” it was asked. A number of in- 
dustrial engineers testified that the intro- 
duction of card systems had not roused 
resentment among the men. As for the 
rating system, a representative of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation said 
that he had consulted the employes about 
introducing it in a plant before he had 
consulted the company, and that the em- 
ployes had favored the plan. It was sug- 
gested that, instead of the officials doing 
all the rating, the men in the shop ought 
to have a hand in the analysis of candi- 
dates for advancement. It seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion that employes 
should be free to consult the records kept 
concerning them. E.'S. 


MAKING SKILLED WORKMEN 
ON THE JOB 


S HORT cuts in training the skilled 
workman, as developed by the War 
Department, and their application to 
public vocational education, were dis- 
cussed by C. R. Dooley, director of the 
War Department’s committee on educa- 
tion and special training, at the confer- 
ence of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers. Learning by doing was the car- 
dinal principle of the two months’ course 
which turned out skilled workmen. Car- 
penters learned by building houses, auto- 
mobile mechanics repaired automobiles 
which had been systematically put out 
of commission, etc. The foremen on the 
jobs were the instructors. It was the 
old apprentice system with the vital dif- 
ference that at intervals the work paused 
long enough to allow the explanation of 
principles. Facts were learned by ex- 
periment, and the only instruction books 
consisted entirely of questions. Students 
of radio-electricity were put to construct- 
ing wireless telegraph and telephone in- 


~ ridges insulated with paper were the 


struments, so that the fine field outfits | 


held no mysteries for them. 
a course in war aims which might 
paralleled in industry by a course on the 
purpose of industrial organization. 

The War Department demanded that 
the students should be first taught dis 
cipline and resourcefulness, and finally. 
that as much mechanical information as 
possible should be imparted to them. The 
discipline consisted, in a word, in the de- 
velopment of a sense of community req. 
sponsibility. To stimulate resourceful= 


without . proper materials. Electrical fF 
students, for example, constructed a mul4 
tiple jack switchboard out of nothing 
but’junk. lying around the camp. Cart- 


plugs, the wires were weighted with tin! 
cans with rocks in them, and the cur- 
rent was obtained by pouring vinegar 
on the ground and sticking a piece of 
copper wire and a case knife down side 
by side. 

Mr. Dooley’s concluding word was) 
that if the public schools are to develop a 
system of vocational education industry 
must furnish the stimulus by providing 
them with a definite and urgent pro- 
gram of its needs. 


MACHINERY AND THE NEW 4 
ORDER 


ssf ET’S substitute machine turnover’ 
for labor turnover, and make the 
machine, instead of men, bear the brunt 
of dull seasons,” said Leon I. Thomas, 
managing editor of Factory, in speaking 
on the need for labor-saving equipment 
before the conference of industrial engi-. 
neers. As an example of how machines: 
may be laid off instead of men he cited 
the practice of a book bindery where 
motor-driven machines are mounted on 
skids so that they may be put in the 
storehouse in slack seasons. He went on 
to say that labor-saving machinery should 
be increasingly used to take the place 
of unskilled men, of whom there will be 
a shortage on account of the restriction 
of immigration. There is a unique field 
for labor-saving machinery in the very 
heavy and _ disagreeable occupations 
where the labor turnover is exceedingly 
high. Manufacturers who have in- 
stalled machines for this class of work 
with no thought of economy, have been 
surprised to find that their costs de- 
creased at once. Machinery which in- 
creases the output of skilled labor is 
another type which should be largely 
installed. It is of two kinds, mechanical 
aids to the skilled worker and automatic 
machinery requiring skilled tenders. 
Another field where machinery should 
be increasingly useful is in enabling the 
worker who is not able-bodied to take his 
place as an efficient producer. Automatic 
elevator gates, for example, enable old 
men to run elevators. E. S. 
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Book Reviews 


|By Julia Patton. Macmillan Co. 236 pp. 
» |) Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 


yi. The English Village is not merely, as the 
yl) W-title of the modest volume indicates, a 
)terary study. It is a wholly creditable so- 
jal study as well. No doubt it was under- 
’)ken as a literary study, and three or four 
its seven chapters draw their material 
‘tom the poetry and prose of the hundred 
‘ears between Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
/nd Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. But Miss Pat- 
(in has understood that in order to interpret 
\@ 4e poetry and the prose of the village it is 
rst of all necessary to understand the vil- 
age, and that in order to understand the 
M\nglish village of the century 1750-1850 it is 
‘ ssential to see it from both directions—in 
d@ me light of its historic origins and in the 
ight of what it has become in our own time. 
iterary criticism has thus involved histori- 
lial research and economic interpretation. Al- 
)@ hough the author once, in speaking of Gold- 
1) mith’s theory about depopulation, drops into 
jhe absurdity of granting that it may be 
"|! poor political economy,” while insisting 
hat “it does seem, in the light of known 
lacts, exceedingly good sense,” this is almost 
jhe only instance of lapse into unscientific 
_| language. 
5 | Again and again, in every chapter, the 
jteader is struck by the startlingly good sense 
jand the acumen with which social events in 
lhe history of the English village community 
(are presented as the essential background of 
some familiar or unfamiliar essay, novel, or 
jpoem of our language. The book serves the 
‘first purpose of any criticism, by stimulating 
‘a discriminating desire for first-hand ac- 
( quaintance with the works with which it 
‘deals. Miss Patton drives us irresistibly to 
)Crabbe’s Village, to the anonymous Con- 
tented Clown and Snaith Marsh, to Ebenezer 
Elliott’s Village Patriarch, to Cooper’s Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances, and, although 
they lie “outside the main current of Eng- 
lish thought concerning the political and 
economic elements of village life,” to the 
poems of William Barnes and the sketches 
‘of Miss Mitford. 
| It is a subtle temptation to gain fresh im- 
\pression of The Deserted Village to be told 
that it is as difficult to do so as to get a 
) fresh impression of the Twenty-third Psalm; 
\and it inspires a new interest in Scott’s poetic 
‘descriptions of Scottish village life to have 
‘attention called to the contrast between their 
‘optimism and the practical knowledge of 
tharsher scenes and less happy lives dis- 
layed by Walter Scott the country gentle- 
|man, who seems to have reversed the modern 
cademic dictum that it is well to be radical 
thought and conservative in action. 
The great luminaries — Wordsworth, 
urns, Tennyson, George Eliot, and others— 
ave their legitimate place in the pageant of 
illage literature, and the story goes back to 
den’s great book The State of the Poor 
(1797), to Arthur Young and William 
homson. All are presented, however, with 
a rare sense’of proportion and perspective. 
‘What the author sets out to do is to trace 
the main current of thought. This she does 
with a sure instinct, with a consistent fidelity, 
and with such skillful use of apt quotation 
"as to give the effect of a living, moving and 
ramatic picture. 
The social worker will get distinct help 


and refreshment from Miss Patton’s studies, 
because they demonstrate beyond possible 
doubt the keen concern of those whose ideas 
in prose or poetry have most influenced our 
present thinking, for such local community 
problems as now in their newer aspects con- 
cern us. Poverty, debt, vagrancy, children 
in factories, enclosures, the land question, 
the labor problem, settlement laws, bread 
taxes, the work-house, have been the dark 
background of the main current of English 
thought about the economic aspects of village 
life in the past. They have a very strong 
family resemblance to the economic problems 
of today. The profound truth about them is 
to be sought in the living springs of the 
great writings, English and American, and 
in every language. ‘Teachers of literature 
can do no better service than to discover this 
wisdom and make it available to us all, as 
Miss Patton has done in a special field in 
this study of the English Village. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


KEELING LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
Edited by E. T. With an introduction by 
H. G. Wells. Macmillan Co. 329 pp. 
Price $4; by mail of the Survey $4.15. 


This stands apart as the most telling and 
convincing account of the way in which the 
war has affected the best type of educated 
young Englishman. Written, for the most 
part, to an old friend, incidentally also his 
mother-in-law, the letters reveal a frame of 
mind very greatly at variance with that pic- 
tured for us by war correspondents, imagin- 
ative casual visitors to the front and religi- 
ous propagandists. There is in them no 
hatred of the enemy—but contempt for the 
tactics of the imperialists and hate-mongers 
at home. There is in them no heroism of the 
popular song type, but a quiet determination 
to fight on until militarism is conquered. 

Those of us who know Keeling as a social 
worker did not, I now know, do full justice 
to his beauty of character though we all 
admired the brilliancy of his intellect. He 
deliberately accepted seemingly insignificant 
posts not, as we thought, because he shunned 
responsibility but from an innate sense of 
democracy which made him hate the very 
idea of bossing others. Above all, many ac- 
tions of his which to others seemed blame- 
worthy, he really made tremendous sacri- 
fices to duty as he understood it, a consist- 
ency with one’s view of life which accepts no 
compromise even when this is hallowed by 
common tradition. The preface by Mr. 
Wells is one of his best contributions to the 
psychology of the war. Bak 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
By Roy Willmarth Kelly and Frederick J. 
Allen. Houghton MitHin Co. 303 pp. 
Price $3.00; by mail of the Survey $3.15. 


The oldest industry in this country is 
probably that of shipbuilding, and yet, when 
the United. States entered the world war, 
merchant shipbuilding, once the pride of 
American craftsmanship, had virtually ceased 
to exist. There were, to be sure, two score 
or so shipyards—some of them like the New- 
port News, Cramps, the New York at Cam- 
den, Fore River and the Union Iron Works, 
famous throughout the shipbuilding world— 
but they were mainly taken up with naval 
work. 

In the spring of 1917 the United States 
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Shipping Board with its shipbuilding depart- 
ment, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, came 
into being, and with it came a new field of 
vocational opportunity. By the close of the 
war more than half a million workers were 
engaged either in the actual work of ship 
construction or in making the fittings, that is 
the ship equipment—boilers, engines, electri- 
cal installations and the like. 

This revived industry, now one of world 
importance, promises to be permanent, and 
to the task of describing its detailed activi- 
ties and specific opportunities and conditions 
the authors of The Shipbuilding Industry 
address themselves. They have succeeded 
admirably. To the general reader, to the 
citizen desiring to know what this new and 
vital national industry signifies, no other 
work in this field affords so satisfying an 
initiation. It is readable, interesting, com- 
plete, and thorough. This is the first work 
on the subject written comprehensively for 
the non-technical reader. As such it is cer- 
tain to have a large use, for it serves the 
purposes of general information and refer- 
ence; for the social student, and for those 
active in vocational guidance and training 
work, this volume is a model in method, ma- 
terial and point of view. 

The authors have for years been associated 
with the Vocation Bureau of Boston, now 
part of the Harvard Department of Educa- 


tion; they have assisted in the early develop- 


ments of the employment management move- 
ment, and throughout the war they were 
active in the work of training employment 
supervisors for the war industries of the 
nation, particularly in connection with the 
Industrial Service Section of the Emergency 


Fleet Corporation. 
MEYER BLOOMFIELD. 


Tue Sucar Beet in INDUSTRY 
By F. S. Harris. Macmillan Co. 342 pp. 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.40, 


This is such an elaborate account of the 
sugar beet industry, the appeal for its ex- 
pansion is so apparent, and the volume is so 
unnecessarily large and so replete with il- 
lustrations and charts, that propaganda is 
suggested rather than a purely informational 
treatment of the subject. If it helps to make 
beet sugar culture so extensive in this coun- 
try as to result in the predominance of beet 
sugar over cane sugar, then doubtless one of 
its purposes will be considered achieved. 
This growth is sought because the author 
says that the price of all farm land about 
a beet sugar mill rises; that the community 
as a whole is benefited as well as the in- 
dividual farmer; that the mill furnishes 
work to farm-hands who would otherwise be 
idle in winter; that boys and girls find em- 
ployment in the beet fields when school is 
not in session; that this employment of peo- 
ple makes the industry valuable even when 
direct profits of beet production are small; 
that the domestic production of beet sugar 
results in greater national independence; 
that the United States uses about five times 
as much sugar as it produces from beets; 
and that in view of its many benefits “it 
seems imperative that greater attention be 
given to the sugar beet in America.” 

All this resembles salesmanship more than 
simple information. In reference to labor, 
which he points out is the most difficult prob- 
lem in beet culture, the author declares that 
more than ten times as much hand labor is 
required to raise an acre of beets as to raise 
an acre of wheat, and that if only four to 
eight acres of beets are raised, the farmer 
may be able to get along if he has children 
of his own, or if he can hire school children, 
especially to do the thinning, weeding and 
topping. No reference is made to the notori- 
ous interfernce of such work with the at- 
tendance of children at school. 

The dependence of the grower upon the 
sugar company is illustrated by such state- 
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ments as that the labor supply must be fur- 
nished by community action or by the com- 
panies “who are generally well prepared to 
secure and distribute this labor,’ and that 
as much more capital is required than for 
most other crops, “it is often necessary for 
the sugar company to furnish implements on 
time, and to render other financial aid dur- 
ing the growing season.” It will be interest- 
ing to see what effect the publication of this 
book has upon the cane sugar interests. 
E. N. CLOpPER. 


Soncs OF A MINER 
By James C. Welsh. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
106 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
veY $1.37. 


Only three poems in this collection are on 
the subject of labor—pretty good evidence 
that this is not merely another fake product 
of the proletarian muse but the genuine of- 
fering, good, bad or indifferent, of a man 
who merely tells us his occupation so that we 
may know something of his background. As 
a matter of fact, the poetic miner, like his 
brother in mill and factory, usually finds his 
inspiration in the great out-of-doors and 
sings more convincingly about the moor and 
the seashore than about the “mire and the 
murk” or the “slut and the slime” of his 
daily surroundings. There is something de- 
cidedly catholic in the taste of this young 
workingman, who in the same little volume 
sings to the blackbird and to Robert Smillie. 
What we like best, however, is the tribute 
to “Casey,” that most lovable figure in the 
British labor movement, who perennially 
roams the land preaching the brotherhood 
of man and playing the fiddle. Bak: 


CHILD-PLACING IN FAMILIES 
By W. H. Slingerland. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 261 pp. Price $2; illus- 
trated; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 


The need for discussion of this subject is 
emphasized by Hastings H. Hart in his in- 
troduction, when he says, “It is probably 
safe to say that out of about 1,500 institutions 
and agencies in the United States which 
place children in family homes not twenty- 
five are doing such case work as would be 
recognized as adequate by any well trained 
worker.” In commenting on the lack of 
established standards and the mistakes of 
the past in child-placing, Dr. Hart says, “It 
is to be hoped that this book may help to 
awaken the public conscience on this subject.” 

This book illustrates the valuable service of 
the Russell Sage Foundation in making 
available for all the experience and accumu- 
lated knowledge of specialists in a particular 
field. Dr. Slingerland, as head of the Iowa 
Children’s Home Society for over ten years, 
had a valuable practical experience in child- 
placing. For the past eight years he has had 
an unusual opportunity as a member of the 
Child-helping Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation to study the work of typical child- 
placing agencies and institutions throughout 
the country. He has been careful in the 
preparation of this volume to secure also the 
advice and point of view of many others in 
the child-placing field. 

In view of the importance of child-placing 
in families and its widespread practice, we 
have had far too little written discussion of 
the subject. This book does not purport to be 
an intensive study of all phases of child- 
placing. Some important subjects are omitted 
and others briefly outlined. The author has 
undertaken to study the practical working 
conditions necessary for effective child-plac- 
ing. He has defined the needs, problems and 
methods of procedure and has made a very 
commendable beginning in stating the tech- 
nique of the child-placing method. 

This is intended to be a handbook or 
manual for those engaged in child-placing 
and allied fields. As such it should be read 
by members of boards, contributors, public 
welfare officials and all those who are con- 


cerned directly or indirectly with public and 
private agencies and institutions for chil- 
dren. In connection with this book child 
welfare workers should also read and study 
Social Diagnosis by Miss Richmond. 

In view of the lack of literature on the 
history of child-placing, one might wish that 
the author had devoted a little more space 
to that subject. He gives an interesting ac- 
count of child-placing among ancient peoples 
and shows that this method was used as a 
means of child-care prior to the develop- 
ment of institutions about the fifth century. 
The historical review includes a brief refer- 
ence to the development of modern agencies . 
for child-placing. It would be valuable to 
have more information as to how existing 
systems came to be established. 

Before attempting to standardize child- 
placing it is necessary to define it, and the 
author shows that it no longer means merely 
“home finding.” It includes social as well 
as individual treatment and law, method, or- 
ganization, and investigation. ‘ Child-plac-~ 
ing is so widely useful and so vitally im- 
portant that its definition, fundamental prin- 
ciples, organization and social methods 
should be common knowledge and the basis 
of community action.” 

In discussing child-placing organizations, 
Dr. Slingerland argues that the states should 
establish minimum requirements for child- 
placing agencies and that “ certificates of ap- 
proval from a competent state authority re- 
newed annually should be required of all or- 
ganizations caring for dependent delinquent 
and defective children, including both child- 
placing agencies and institutions for continued 
care, whether or not they receive support 
from public funds.” 

Child-placing by the juvenile courts is dis- 
approved by the author. He points out that 
most juvenile courts have wisely refrained 
from such work. He considers that they are 
already overloaded with probation work, 
that it is unwise to mix judicial with admin- 
istrative functions, and that child-placing 
should be undertaken by permanently estab- 
lished specialized organizations. 

He shows the importance of knowing 
definitely the relation of the parents to the 
child before deciding on the placement. Too 
frequently child-placing organizations have 
sent children to free foster homes who should 
have been boarded in a private family and 
supported by the father. In other instances, 
through lack of proper physical examination, 
children who should have had hospital and 
other medical care have been sent out for 
placement. : 

Emphasing the importance of mental diag- 
nosis the author says, “It is not too much to 
ask that all child-placing agencies and child- 
caring institutions arrange for the psycholog- 
ical examination of wards in order to deter- 
mine their relevent mental ages and possi- 
bilities.’ He urges the cooperation of the 
social worker and the psychologist and the 
use by the latter of the results of case work 
by the former. 


While this’ may seem axiomatic to a few 
child-welfare workers, a very large amount 
of child-placing is still done without any- 
thing like an adequate physical and mental 
diagnosis of the child. Assuming that there 
must be a careful study of the individual 
child and physical and mental examinations, 
there naturally arises the question of arrang- 
ing for the reception and care of children. 
Child-placing agencies should not ordinarily 
receive children until after the various reme- 
dial efforts of other social agencies to pre- 
vent their separation from their parents have 
failed. 


In the past only limited inquiries have 
been made by many child-placing agencies 
as to the circumstances and conditions lead- 
ing to the appeal for admission of children. 
As a result, thousands of children who could 
have been provided for otherwise were per- 
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manently separated from relatives and frien 
and placed out among strangers. We h 
now reached the point where a careful i 
vestigation of every case where the depen 
ency of a child or a family of children 
under consideration is no longer a matter 
choice but. of necessity. Accurate recor 
and careful attention to the legal requir 
ments in taking children from parents ai 
in transferring their custody from one perst 
or agency to another are of the utmost it 
portance. 

In discussing receiving homes, Dr. Slinge 
land points out the necessity for a medic 
staff, a psychologist, and competent car 
takers. He submits an excellent plan for 
receiving home. If a child-placing agen 
is to make use of a receiving home, u 
doubtedly the kind and type described by t 
author is a good one. ‘The important thil 
is to secure the physical and mental dia 
nosis and treatment of the children. The 1 
ceiving home is not necessarily the best | 
only method of sheltering them prior to pe 
manent placement. For example, a numb 
of societies have found it possible to give i 
tensive study to the individual child by usi1 
a series of private family boarding hom 
with provision at the central receiving offi 
merely for the examination of the childre 
The whole question of our methods of recei 
ing children needs more discriminating di 
cussion. 

On the selection of family homes and tl 
placement of children, the author points o 
the essentials and discusses standards. Hoy 
ever, more attention might well be given 
the subject of technique and method and 
the application of the principles of soci 
case work to the selection of individual far 
ilies for particular children. While the 
matters are touched upon one might fair 
expect to find more extended treatment 
these subjects in a manual that is intend 
for those who are actually doing child-pla 
ing work. The author emphasizes the sp 
cial necessity for trained agents and visito 
when he says, ‘Trained and experienc 
workers in child-placing are indispensab 
for good work. No other branch of soci 
service requires more skill, tact, knowleds 
and the wisdom that comes from expe! 
ence. No social work is more important 
the welfare of families and communities, a1 
the delicate relations involved demand pe 
ple of high quality, thoroughly prepared f 
their jobs.” While this has become a cot 
monplace with many, societies, Dr. Slinge 
land cites illustrations to show that in mai 
quarters it has not yet been accepted. 

Of supervision of child-placing, Dr. Slin 
erland says, “Two types of supervision a 
essential to efficient, satisfactory, child-pla 
ing work—that of children and homes by ¢ 
child-placing agencies, and that of agenci 
and their work by a proper state authority 
Various types of state supervision of chil 
placing work are named and described ar 
an excellent summary of the essentials 
state supervision is given. 

In discussing the care of children of wu 
married parents, Dr. Slingerland describ 
Norway’s “bill of rights” for such childre 
Dr. Hart’s ten points in a general soci 
program for the care of such children a 
given with the statement that to carry the 
into effect will require “an Americaniz 
version of the Norway law.” 

In a chapter on juvenile war dependen' 
the author describes the policy of the Ame 
can Red Cross in its efforts to minimize i 
stitutional care of the normal depende 
children of soldiers and sailors. He co 
cludes that all normal juvenile war depen 
ents, who cannot be cared for in their oy 
homes or by relatives, should be placed o 
or boarded out through standard child-pla 
ing agencies in preference to putting them 
Institutions, 

In support of child-placing in families | 
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jues that it is the normal, economical, 
: | oat universal and ultimately necessary 
“Bthod. 
Che future of child-placing in this coun- 
|, Dr. Slingerland says, “depends upon 
ir principal elements: First, the fact that 
the future as in the past it will be neces- 
ty to provide for homeless and neglected 
lIdren because we cannot yet abolish the 
uses of dependency and delinquency; sec- 
d, a sufficient number of the best type of 
nerican homes; third, the service of highly 
lalified public and private child-placing or- 
nizations; fourth, the best modern methods, 
‘th in preliminary case work and in actual 
ild-placing and supervision.” 
'The volume includes a discussion of the 
rminology and definitions of child-placing. 
xtracts from laws and Supreme Court de- 
')sions, and a selected bibliography are also 
iven. EpwIn D. SoLENBERGER. 


Communications 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


To THE Epiror: Victor S. Yarros pub- 
lished in the New York Nation for October 
L9, 1918, a remarkably clear statement of a 
possible solution of some of the problems of 
reconstruction. I am not an “ist” of any 
kind; for I decided long ago that the social 
‘order improves only through increase of in- 
telligence. Mr. Yarros’ note will help those 
who read it to see our present problems 
more clearly; so I have reprinted it at my 
own expense. 

Fifty requests for copies have been re- 
‘ceived, to date, and in response to them 
lmore than 1500 copies have been mailed 
‘These requests came from all over the 
‘United States. In the hope of securing still 
|more requests it would please me very much 
if you could print in your journal part or 
all of this note with such references to Mr. 
Yarros’ article as to you seems fit. 


JoHN Cotton DANA. 


{Librarian, the Free Public Library.] 
Newark, N. J. 


[Under the title, Making Ready forthe 

New Day, Mr. Yarros asks: “What do en- 
lightened and advanced liberals mean by 
“social reconstruction’ after war? What 
changes would they order if power were 
placed in their hands?” He sets forth a pro- 
gram of fourteen points of which, he points 
out, most of the planks are economic and 
‘social and only a few political. The latter 
are mere means to the larger ends in view. 
He offers them for discussion and urges 
those who have alternative proposals to come 
forward with them.—Editor.] 


“NEWS FROM SPAIN” 


To tHE Eprror: I am quite sure that I am 
‘but one of the host-of people who has writ- 
ten a line of protest to you because of the 
article in your issue of March 8, on page 
$35, on News from Spain. In the very sec- 
ond sentence of this article runs the follow- 
ing: “Certain classes of manufacturers, 
many of them Jews, are said to enjoy great 
prosperity due to the war, while for the 
poor, life in many quarters has become al- 
most impossible.” 

How could such a stupid thing appear in 
such a responsible and splendid journal as 
the Survey? I have said a thousand and 
-one times to many people whom I urged to 


subscribe to the Survey that it is the only 
publication that I read in which I am sure 
to find nothing but real, honest truth, not 
dressed up facts. 

We are accustomed to see this word Jews 
used in careless or partisan publications as 
you have used it in this article, but to find 
it in the Survey was really a shock to me. 
You know it is but a few years ago that 
Jews were allowed to enter Spain, and 
precious few have availed themselves of the 
privilege. Even at the present day Jews are 
not allowed to have public buildings in 
which to hold their religious services in 
Spain (see the Jewish Encyclopedia—Arti- 
cle on Spain). 

I can both forgive and forget this lapse in 
the Survey, because it always maintains 
such a high level of righteousness, but how 
such a statement could have ever slipped 
into its pages is and always will be a mys- 
tery to me. 

Ext MAYeEr. 
[Temple Beth Emeth.] 


Albany. 


[A letter to similar effect has been re- 
ceived from L. Edward Lashman, secretary 
of the Administrative Committee of the Anti- 
Defamation League, Chicago, organized by 
the Independent Order of B’nai B’rith “to 
eliminate so far as it is possible those ele- 
ments which tend to keep alive the prejudices 
to which the Jew has been subjected for so 
many centuries.” The news paragraph ob- 
jectéd to purported to give a summary of 
recent events in Spain as told by a corre- 
spondent. That he mentions Jews as being 
among the manufacturers who have pros- 
pered during the war would seem to indi- 
cate that this fact was observed and com- 
mented upon in Spain. No religious ques- 
tion has been raised at all. It is merely a 
statement concerning race just as another 
news item, in the SurvEy for March 22, 
mentions that 35 per cent of the votes in 
Warsaw were cast for Jewish candidates.— 
Editor. ] 


WORLD-WIDE SOCIAL WORK 


To THE Epitor: I would like to see a 
movement inaugurated in which America 
would take the lead to bring about the estab- 
lishment of an international social workers’ 
conference which would meet every five 
years in a different country. I believe that 
social movements have ceased to be provin- 
cial and national and have become interna- 
tional in their scope, and that the leaders in 
social work, like the leaders of business, in- 
dustry, labor and politics, should come to- 
gether to exchange information and experi- 
ence and promote progressive world-wide 
movements. 

With the Peace Conference sitting in Paris 
and a league of nations beginning to be a re- 
ality, the time is opportune to start such a 
conference. The membership of the conference 
could be made up of official representatives 
from all the countries of the world who 
want to participate, and its meetings and 
conferences be open to any social worker 
who is sufficiently interested to attend. The 
permanent organization of such a confer- 
ence could be financed proportionately by 
the governments interested and the cost of 
each conference met in turn by the country 
in which it is held. A communication em- 
bodying the above idea has been addressed 
to the National Conference of Social Work 
which desires to secure opinions and sug- 
gestions as to the advisability and feasibility 
of the above matter. It may be possible to 
make a definite proposal at the coming con- 
ference of social workers to have the first 
international conference held in 1920. 

Swwney A. TELLER. 
[Director, Irene Kaufmann Settlement.] 
Pittsburgh. 
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FOURTEEN lectures on the Problems of 
Childhood and Youth are to be given on 
Mondays and Thursday beginning April 3 
by the People’s Institute of New York in 
cooperation with the Federation of Child 
Study. The lectures are to be given at 72 
Washington square south, and information 
concerning them can be had of the People’s 
Institute at 70 Fifth avenue. 


DR. DOROTHY CHILD has been appointed 
chief of the Division of Child Welfare of 
the State Department of Health of Penn- 
sylvyania. Both she, and her sister, Dr. Flo- 
rence Child, have been active in the child 
welfare movement and were members of the 
Red Cross Pediatric Unit in France of which 
Dr. John Mason Knox of Baltimore was the 
chief. Dr. Child is a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr and of Johns Hopkins. 


THREE paid fellowships in social and eco- 
nomic research, each carrying a stipend of 
$500, clerical assistance, equipment and trav- 
eling expenses are offered yearly by the De- 
partment of Research of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston. Ap- 
plications for next year’s fellowships must 
be in the hands of the union, 264 Boylston 
street, Boston, before May 1. Applicants 
must be women who hold a college degree. 


ROGER N. BALDWIN, who is serving a 
term in the Essex County Jail in Newark, N. 
J., as a conscientious objector, has issued a 
letter through the Civil Liberties Bureau pro- 
testing against the offer of some of his friends 
to secure for him an executive pardon. He 
says: “We prisoners under the draft act 
are interested in a general amnesty, not so 
much for the sake of our own liberty as 
for the country’s liberty. . . . The crisis 
which was held to make conscription neces- 
sary for the nation’s interest has passed. 

.. It is better that we all stay in prison 
until our sentences run out (and some of 
them run to 25 or 30 years) than that we 
come out either by personal favor or influ- 
ence or sentimental pity, or to get rid of a 
troublesome little group of cranks and the 
noisy agitation of their friends. We want 
to leave prison doors on a clear-cut, straight- 
out recognition of the principles of indi- 
vidual conscience.” 


CONSUL WINSLOW reports from <Auck- 
land, New Zealand, that the late session of 
Parliament enacted a law taking over the 
unexpended balances of war funds from 
patriotic associations by the state and requir- 
ing a full statement of the expenditures be- 
fore a judge of the Supreme Court. Accord- 
ing to returns up to December, this common- 
wealth (with a population only just over 
one million) had collected since the out- 
break of the war $23,236,000 for various 
patriotic funds, in addition to $2,444,000 
worth of goods shipped by the Department 
of Internal Affairs. How large a balance 
remains available from these funds for pat- 
riotic after-war purposes is not yet known. 


REGULATIONS governing the conversion 
of the war-time insurance taken out by sol- 
diers and sailors to standard forms of life 
insurance were approved by the secretary 
of the treasury on March 18, four months 
after the beginning of demobilization. In 
accordance with the provision of the war in- 
surance act, the forms of policies which may 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever Produced in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era in Religion 


For Churches of All Denominations 
712 East Fortieth Street, 


Contains all the great ‘hymns 
which have become fixed in the 
affections of the Church and adds 
thereto three distinctive features: 

Hymns of Social Service 

Hymns of Christian Unity 

Hymns of the Inner Life 
This hymnal is alive! It sings 
the same Gospel that is being 
preached in all modern evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Send $1.15 for single copy 


CHICAGO 


be had in return for the war-time term 
insurance are ordinary life, twenty-payment 
life, thirty-payment life, twenty and thirty- 
year endowment, and endowment payable at 
the age of 62. All benefits are payable in 
240 monthly installments. The premium rates 
are lower than those charged by private in- 
surance companies, and Secretary Glass ex- 
presses the opinion that “the unusual values 
and liberal provisions of the new forms of 
government life insurance policies” should 
encourage holders of the war-time policies to 
convert them “as rapidly as their financial 
circumstances will permit,’ or to continue 
their present policies—as the law allows 
them to do for five years—until they are 
ready to convert it. 


LABOR-SAVING household devices have 
been boomed by the war, according to an 
interview with the president of a company 
producing electrical washing-machines and 
vacuum cleaners. published in Manufac- 
turers’ News. The reasons given for the 
unprecedented demand for this type of ma- 
chinery were the acute shortage of do- 
mestic workers and the fact that women who 
go back to household tasks from other oc- 
cupations have learned the utility of the 
labor-saving devices with which offices, fac- 
tories and railroads are equipped. 


THE Taylor Society announces that it will 
open a permanent office in the Engineering 
Societies’ building, 29 West 39 street, New 
York, on April 1, in charge of Harlow S. 
Person, who assumes the title of managing 
director. Dr. Person has been president of 
the society for the past few years. He is 
director of the Amos Tuck Schocl of Admin- 
istration and Finance at Dartmouth College, 
and professor of organization and manage- 
ment. He severs his connection with the 
Tuck school to devote his entire time to the 
Taylor Society. 


RECENTLY the American Journal of Care 
for Cripples has become a monthly. It an- 
nounces that much of the material hereto- 
fore issued by the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men will now ap- 


pear in its columns and that an effort will - 


be made to include, in one form or another, 
“every significant contribution to the science 
of rehabilitation of the disabled.’ In each 
issue there will appear abstracts of the cur- 
rent literature on the subject from all quar- 
ters of the world. 


CONSIDERABLE changes in land holding 
have been made one of the most pronounced 
effects of the war in England, as was to be 
expected. New York auction sales are to 
some extent a barometer of the fortunes of 
England’s landed aristocracy which will part 
with jewelry, furniture and pictures before 
it will part with land. There seem to have 
been more notable works of antique art on 
the market during the last few months than 
before. Nevertheless, some $70,000,000 
worth of land in great estates, according to 
the Daily News, changed hands last year, 


including part of the Duke of Bedford’s es- 
tate, known in history for good farm man- 
agement, and the Duke of Sutherland’s Scot- 
tish estates—even better known for their ap- 
palling mismanagement and ejection of 
crofters. Some of the estates went to the 
county councils to be cut up into small 
holdings; more went to wealthy industrial- 


ists. One of the latter, Lord Leverhulme, — 


bought the island of Lewis for about two 
and a half million dollars. 


A PRIMER of Civics by J. J. Zmrhal, him- 
self an adopted citizen, first published by the 
Illinois ‘Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America in 1912 for Bohemians has proved 
so useful in helping prospective citizens to 
understand and appreciate American history 
and civic ideals before they have been able 
to master the English language that editions 
in Polish, Lithuanian and, now, Italian have 
been printed. They can be obtained at 1362 
Astor street, Chicago. 


COFFEE and substitutes therefor, tea, sugar, 
petroleum, benzine, paraffin and other heavy 
and light mineral oils (exclusive of lubri- 
cants) and their by-products from distilla- 
tion, coal, denatured alcohol, explosives and 
electric light bulbs have all been made state 


‘monopolies in Italy since the signing of the 


armistice. [he state already had the ex- 
zlusive right to sell tobacco, salt, matches, 
juinine, mercury and playing cards. In 
gome cases this monopoly extends to manu- 
facture as well as storage and sale; in others 
private producers and importers can sell only 
to the state which establishes its own buying 
as well as selling prices. All the new 
monopolies together with the old ones are 
placed in the control of a new General 
Directing Office for Industrial Monopolies in 
the Ministry of Finance; the ministries of 
industry, commerce and labor and the Union 
of Chambers of Commerce of the kingdom 
as well as the Treasury are represented on 
an administrative council of the bureau of 
which the director-general is president. 


H. WIRT STEELE, formerly secretary of 
the City Club of Baltimore and for many 
years a worker in the anti-tuberculosis 
movement, has been appointed director of the 
Houston Foundation with offices in the City 
Hall at Houston, Tex. 


PAMPHLETS 


RECEIVED 


THE Express COMPANIES OF THE UNITED 
States. A study of a public utility. By 
Bert Benedict. ‘The Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Price $.10. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION ON THE MEAT PACKING 
INpustry. July 3, 1918. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Tue TrutH Asout Russia. Compiled (hy 
J. H. Ryckman, 921 Higgins Building, Loj 
Angeles, Cal. Price 10 cents. ae 


More TrutH Axpout Russia. No. 2. 
piled by J. H. Ryckman, 921 Higgi 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Price 5 cen 

THE Moral PREREQUISITES OF A LEAGUE { 
Nations. By Felix Adler. American Et 
ical Union, 2 West 64th St. New Yo 
City. Be | 

SELF-SUPPORTING NATIONAL ‘TRAINING AN 
PopuLar EpucaTION. By Capt. J .W. Peta 
vel. Educational Colonies and Self-Sup: 
porting Schools Alliance, 3 Victoria St 
Westminster, London, S. W. Price 
penny. 

THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL LESSONS OF THE WAI 
Correspondence between Capt. J. W. Pe 
tavel and the Hon. Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, 
Calcutta University Press, Calcutta, India 

SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION. By Capt. J. W, 
Petavel. Reprint of report to Calcutts 
University Commission, Calcutta, India. _ 

THE WELL Basy Primer. By Dr. Carolin 
Hedger. Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Price 15 cents, special rates in quan- 
tities. 

New ENGLAND ForuM LEADERS IN SESSION 
By Mary C. Crawford. New Englan 
Congress of Forums, 26 Pemberton Squar, 
Boston, Mass. j 

HEALTH INSURANCE, OLD AGE PENSIONS, B 
Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance Com 
mission, Columbus, Ohio. 4 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By J. W. Scroggs, editor, 
Bulletin No. 157, Department of Public 
Discussion and Debate, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

PROBLEMS OF PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. J. w. 
Scroggs, editor. Bulletin No. 159, Depart- 
ment of Public Discussion and Debate, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. — 

Works COMMITTEES AND JOINT INDUSTRIAL 
CounciLs. Report by A. B. Wolfe. United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Industrial Relations Division, 
Philadelphia. 

Home EpucatTion. By Ellen C. Lombard. 
Bulletin No. 3, Bureau of Education, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price 5 cents. 


RECONSTRUCTION: SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF 
REFERENCES COMPILED By LaurRA A. 
TuHompson. U. S. Department of Labor 


Library, Washington, D. C. 

THE MANUFACTURER’S WAGE PROBLEM. By 
Herbert F. Perkins, Union League Club, 
Chicago. Price 5 cents. 

THE Puiay ScHooLt. A comprehensive pro- 
gram of service for the neglected child. 
Federation for Child Study, 2 West 64 
street, New York. 

“ ALL CRITICISMS AGAINST THE ‘Y’ CAN BE 
ANSWERED,” declares Rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Evanston, Ill. Reprinted from 
the Evanston News-Index. National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A, 347 
Madison avenue, New York. 

PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL READJUSTMENT IN 
THE Unirep States. Research report No. 
15, National Industrial Conference Board, 
15 Beacon street, Boston. Price $1.00. 

THE War RECORD OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
No. 2. Compiled by Henry Ford, Detroit. 

THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PLAN IN GREAT 
BriTAIN. Reprints of the report of the 
Whitley Committee. Compiled by the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 1722 H 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 
25 cents. 

How THE GOVERNMENT HANDLED Its LABOR 
PRoBLEMS DuRING THE War. Handbook 
of the organizations associated with the 
National Labor Administration. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Industrial Research, 1722 
H street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 
25 cents. 
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t 
City. 


hel WORKERS WANTED 


| |WANTED—Trained Social Worker of 
ase Work experience, for position as 
‘eld Supervisor for National Organization 
tering on comprehensive Social Welfare 
“rogram in the South. Address 3116, 
‘S ORVEY. 


i 7 WANLTED—An experienced teacher in 

‘agraded work for thirty children in a 

i uberculosis Institution near Philadelphia. 
4 pereees Apt. 60 D., Hotel Lorraine, Phila- 
alphia. 


WANTED—Experienced Social Service 
.ield Worker, for organization doing work 

ith Jewish Girls. Address Competent, 
(18 Survey. 


» CASE WORKER, Yiddish speaking, 
“anted at once. Trained or experienced, 

1,200.00. Opportunity. Charles W. Mar- 
j)old, The United Jewish Charities of 
lartford, Conn. j 


WANTED—Social Secretary and Man- 
‘ging Housekeeper for suburban home. 
‘'ypewriting and stenography not required 

-preference given to someone with the 

ocial spirit. Address 3121, Survey. 


') WANTED—By a progressive Jewish 
thild-Caring Organization, a competent 
p-to-date superintendent, capable of de- 
| eloping a system of child-caring. Address 
vith full particulars, 3120, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


| CAMP DIRECTOR — Experienced, so- 
ial worker, physicial training instructor, 
jollege graduate, seeks large proposition 
vhere executive ability and knowledge are 
)ssential. Address 3102 Survey. 


| EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE of large 
jirls’ Club wishes broader field. Salary 
2,700 to $3,000. Reply Survey, 3108. ~~ 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE 
AND RESEARCH WORKER—Univer- 
jity and School of Philanthropy graduate; 
\xperienced in organizing, publicity, cam- 
aigning, investigation and administration 
»f recreations, charities, employees’ wel- 
lare, co-operative movements, boys’ work, 
jocial centers, and general community bet- 
erment programs; at present in War De- 
dartment as social service executive; is 
ivailable for general social organization or 
for specialized work in charities, recrea- 
ions, research, Americanization, boys’ 
work, public health movement, etc. Ad- 
dress 3098, SurvEY. 


FORMER PURCHASING AGENT 
AND BUSINESS MANAGER large State 
institution—just returned from a year’s 
‘foreign service with the American Red 
‘Cross—desires connection with institution 
in similar capacity or along the lines of 
employment and welfare work. Address 
3119, Survey. 
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CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before April 18. 


APRIL AND May 

Boys’ WORKERS CONFERENCE OF THE Boys’ 
CLuB FEDERATION. Chicago, May 21-23. 
Secretary, C. J. Atkinson, 110 West 40 
street, New York. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, CONNECTICUT 
STATE CONFERENCE OF. New London, April 
27-29. Secretary, Malcolm S. Nichols, 607 
Main street, Hartford. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, NEW YORK CITY 
CONFERENCE OF. Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Mount Loretto, Richmond, May 13-15. Sec- 
retary, George C. Rowell, 287 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York. 

CHILDREN’s HOME AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Atlantic City, May 29-31. 
S. W. Dickinson, Children’s Home Society, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS, NATIONAL AsSOCIA- 
TION OF. Cleveland, May 21-23. Executive 
Director, Mark M. Jones, Thomas A. Edi- 
son Industries, Orange, N. J. 

FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
New York, May 6-8. Secretary, Franklin 
H. Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 


JEWISH CHARITIES, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF, 
Atlantic City, May 27-June 1. Secretary, 
Boris D. Bogen, 114 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, CALIFORNIA STATE. Oak- 
land, April 21-23. Secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Taylor, 126 Ramsell street, San Francisco. 


ORGANIZING CHARITY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
For. Atlantic City, May 30-June 1. Sec- 
retary, Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 
street, New York. 

POLITICAL AND SoctAL SCIENCE, AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF, Philadelphia, April. Secre- 
tary, J. P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Atlantic 
City, May 30-June 7. Secretary, Charles 
L. Chute, 58 Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 

SoctaL AGENCIES, CALIFORNIA STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF. San Jose, April 22-25. Secretary, 
Mabel Weed, Chamber of Commerce, San 
Jose. 

SocioLociIcAL CONGRESS, SOUTHERN. Recon- 
struction Conference. Knoxville, Tenn., 
May 11-14. Secretary,. J. E. McCulloch, 
McLachlen bldg., Washington. 


Later MEETINGS 

CuHurcH Work, CONFERENCE FoR. Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., June 19-30. Sec- 
retary, M. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

Crvit SERVICE COMMISSIONS, ASSEMBLY OF. 
Rochester, June. Secretary, John T. Doyle, 
U. §S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington. 

CoLLeGIATr ALUMNAE, ASSOCIATION OF. St. 
Louis, June, 4th week. Secretary, Mrs. 
Gertrude S. Martin, 934 Stewart avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

CoLoreD PEOPLE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF. Mid-Year Confer- 
ence. Cleveland, June 21-29. Secretary, 
John R. Shillady, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

CoRPORATION SCHOOLS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF. Chicago, June, 1st week. Secretary, 
F. C. Henderschott, Irving place at 15 
street, New York. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


President, Rev. | 
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CONSOLATION HOUSE 


Established 1914 
Special Courses in 


INVALID OCCUPATION 
BEDSIDE OCCUPATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
RE-EDUCATION 


Will begin May ist, continuing through- 
out the summer. Pupils may enter at any 
date. Send stamps for prospectus. 


GEORGE EDWARD BARTON, A. I. A. 
Director 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


CO-OPERATIVE HDUCATION AND RECRBATION. By 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Pub- 
lished by The Cooperative League of Amer- 
ica, 2 West 13th St., New York, 

TOWARD THE NEw EDUCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City rea New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


WORKSHOP COMMITTHES. Suggested lines of 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the Survwpy for October 5, 1918, Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Bast 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 

for VALUE Rucwived. A Discussion of Indus- 
trial Pensions. John A, Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Survny. 5 cts. Survey Assoct- 
ates, Inc., 112 Bast 19 St., New York. 

EDWARDS’ PRiIzH ESSAY FoR 1919, ‘‘ RUSSIA’S. 
Socrat PrRoBLUM, THE PEASANT.” Free of 
Dean E. R. Groves, New Hampshire College, 
Durham, N. H, 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EpucaTion ASsocIATION, NATIONAL. Méil- 
waukee, June 29-July 5. Secretary, J. W. 
Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE, RuRAL Lire CONFER- 
ENCE oF. Ames, Iowa, June 22-27. Cor- 
responding Officer, Prof. George H. Von 
Tungeln, Iowa State College, Ames. 


LipraRY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 23-28. Secretary, George 
B. Utley, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton. 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Atlantic 
City, June 9-13, Secretary, Alexander R. 
Craig, 535 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MEDICINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. Atlantic 
City, June 9-10. Deputy Secretary, Bessie 
G. Frankenfield, 52 North Fourth street, 
Easton, Pa. 


MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF MICHIGAN. Lan- 
sing, June 18-20. Secretary, Robert T. 
Crane, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


SoctaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF, 
Atlantic City, June 1-8. Secretary, Wil- 
liam T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chi- 
cago. 


TRAINED Nurses, CANADIAN NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF. Vancouver, June. Secretary, 
Ethel Johns, Children’s Hospital, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Women’s TRADE UNION LEAGUE, NATIONAL. 


Philadelphia, June. Secretary, Emma Steg- 
hagen, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


The League of Free Nations | 


Association 


Stands For: 


1. Immediate formation of a League of Nations 
as an integral part of the final Peace Treaty. 


2. Acceptance of the League Covenant drafted 
by the Supreme Peace Council at Paris as the 
minimum basis for a world organization and 
the best start probably obtainable at the 
present moment. 


3. Resistance to any and every effort aimed at 
emasculation or obstruction of the proposed 
Covenant for imperialistic purposes. 


4, Support of such Amendments to the Cove- 
nant as will provide for democratic repre- 
sentation and the ultimate admission of all 
nations under conditions that will insure their 
‘sincere and effective allegiance to the League. 


The fight for right is not yet won. Keep it up by joining quickly and © 
subscribing generously to the 


LF NA... 


Funds are needed for branch organization work, for 
speakers and for publicity—in short, for ammunition. 


) Executive Committee: 
WENDELL T. BUSH, Treasurer, j 
“League of Free Nations Association, | 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City. | J. G. McDONALD, Chairman 
Mark X ; ALLEN T. BURNS 
Cr AE Er CRIBIOSE: Biss dieceaa tts to be applied to the : RICHARD §. CHILDS 
| 
| 


purposes of the Association. Ne, ae 


STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
( ) 2. Please send literature. LEARNED HAND 


FREDERICK HOWE 
RAYMOND V. INGERSOLL 
Namen ree Fe ee ee eo ics ea ee eae PAUL U. KELLOGG 

| AGNES BROWN LEACH 


| ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
SET reise sae Si cskal Cos ea aks te bd dio eieic Sate a ae Cera pan eras JOHN F. MOORS 
rR | WILLIAM L. RANSOM 
Cit ! | RALPH §S. ROUNDS 
\ ee a i oa nib MARY KINGSBURY SIMKHOVITCH 
The membership fee is $5 ayear. Enrollment is free. The | EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


CHARLOTTE H. SORCHAN 


7 rel 1 ; es 
work is supported entirely by voluntary contributions KATRINA ELY TIFFANY 
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